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FRENCH SALON! A sev- 
enteenth-century gathering 
of la haute noblesse! With 

Mem mingled feelings of awe 

and curiosity, we enter the 

| sacred portal, barrier effectual between 
vulgarity and refinement, between com- 
mon clay and that which has been puri- 
fied. A goodly company is assembled ; 
a gorgeous pageant engaged in a détour 
of the spacious, magnificently furnished 
salle. Belles dames are here, attired in 
beautiful court robes of lustrous satin, 
with garlands of lace and flowers. They 
are young and old and middle-aged ; all 
are heavily powdered and highly rouged. 

In the soft subdued candle-light, their 

eyes flash, they smile, they talk, they 

languish, and the dainty fans in their 

jeweled hands —toys that represent a 

fortune paid Watteau or Boucher—wave 

a slow s2ductive accompaniment. And 

the men! Les grands seigneurs—princes, 

dukes, cardinals, poets, and philosophers, 
in salon array, they almost outshine the 
women. Quantities of satin and velvet 
puffings, embroidered coats, frills and 
ruffles of fine lace, a variety of wigs and 
trunk hose—these contribute to le tout 
ensemble. But it is not all; for dia- 
monds glitter athwart their person, stars 
and crescents confine the wig or feather- 
bordered Henri Quatre bonnet. They 
gleam conspicuously in the gold and 
silver buckles which ornament the_ high 
flap of the red-heeled shoes. Sword- 
hilts are studded thick with them, and 
they blaze in coat-buttons and on the 
fingers of both hands. 

What are they doing, this splendidly 
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THE SALON. 
adorned bonne compagnie? They walk 
or stand or sit, they are particular about 
la politesse and belles maniéres; but 
above all, they are deeply attentive to la 
causerie. Gentlemen compliment, flat- 
ter, and bow low to ladies fair, while the 
latter attract, charm, and indulge in 
sweeping courtesies to their gallant cava- 
liers. Then, to dispel monotony, prob- 
ably, conjointly they flirt, gossip, and 
intrigue. In retired corners, they whis- 
per court scandals or discuss the latest 
fashions. Even téte-a-tétes in shady 
nooks are permissible, if they be adroitly 
managed. 

Nothing of this escapes the vigilant 
eye of the mistress of the salon. She is 
everywhere at once, and presides with 
the ease that follows a perfect knowledge 
of the beau monde. She is not old, 
neither is she young enough for men to 
express admiration. for her beauty or 
toilet. Such adulation is abnegated in 
favor of ladies who visit her. Feminine 
enviousness of whatever description has 
been rigorously exterminated from her 
character. She has learned, however 
hard the task, to forget herself in order 
that others may shine. She understands 
also how to put enemies en présence, and 
talents to the front. The result is a 
happy juxtaposition, a sparkling bon- 
homie, in which the entire company take 
part. In this feast of reason, the coarser 
properties of life—eating and drinking— 
are not so much as mentioned. The 
refined only is uppermost, and it disports 
with pomp, glitter, and amazing splendor. 
Over all is the unmistakable air of haute 
ton. 
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This is the famous French salon ; but 
to go back to the institution proper is to 
survey an assemblage of those superlative 
peoples—the Greeks and Romans—in 
their most glorious periods. But, child- 
ren of a balmy luxurious climate, they 
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modern salon. An enclosure or build- 
ing, sometimes roofless, the exedra was 
the resort of poets and scholars. Here 
they conversed, debated, or exchanged 
opinions on esthetic questions of the 
day. Still greater privacy being desir- 

- able, the exedra finally 
was a necessary apart- 
ment in the homes of 
the wealthy. Borrow- 
ing a like idea from 
their more enlighiened 
predecessors, the Ro- 
mans established the 
therme or public baths. 
The Roman atrium 
was closely allied to the 
salon, for it generated 
intimacy among its 
patrons. It also pro- 
vided refreshments and 
opportunities for the 
siesta. 

Even to suppose that 
we are indebted to 
Frenchwomen for that 
mainspring of the 
salon, that a_ priori 
without which it were 
flavorless, not to say 
impossible—namely, a 
woman, a sort of queen, 
whose graces of mind 
and person controlled 
the actions and expres- 
sions of scholarly men 
— is to forget that para- 
gon of virtues and vices, 
of mental and social 
acquirements: Aspasia 
of Athens. ‘That she 
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JULIE D’ANGENNES, 

Daughter of Madame de Kambouillet, 
were not given to indoor contemplation 
oramusement. ‘Their salons were in the 
agora and the forum. ‘There, in an 
exhilarating atmosphere and the pleas- 
antest natural and social environment, 
they shared with the populace a generous 
supply of thought, words, and lofty 
actions. Later, when it became advis- 
able to separate the intellectual wheat 
from the chaff, the Greek exedra corre- 
sponded, in idea at least, with the more 


had vast intellect and 
unusual nobility of soul 
has been declared by 
many writers. Plutarch affirms that 
Pericles owed his knowledge of politics 
to Aspasia, and Plato is positive that 
many Athenians went to her house to 
take lessons in rhetoric. Such scholars 
as Socrates and Alcibiades did not dis- 
dain to visit her, accompanied by their 
wives and daughters. Nowhere else in 


the proud capital were advanced quest- 
ions in philosophy, politics, and social 
ethics so profoundly discussed. 
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Aspasia and her salon doubtless exer- 
cised considerable influence on her time. 
To this beautiful woman and her efforts 
in the cause of learning, her sex is pos- 
sibly indebted for much of the social 
veneration tendered them later on. 
True, Aspasia’s virtue was in accord with 
the degenerate social status of her day, 
when beauty or intellect, not morals, 
often weighed heaviest in the popular 
scales. Those who would condemn this 
pagan woman on this, score need but 
step from thence to the early portion of 
the eighteenth century, when the French 
salon had reached its climax, when 
woman was extravagantly venerated. 
How many of these salon dames could 
cast a stone at Aspasia? Of society at 
this period, a writer says: ‘* Nothing is 
rarer in it than Christian faith. There 
is not a vice for which it feels shame. 
If the king were to punish all who are 
guilty of the grossest iniquity, not a 
home in France but would be in mourn- 
ing.’’ 

In Aspasia’s salon, it may be supposed, 
Atticism in its original beauty and power 
was the idiom employed by her learned 
guests. No effort or declamatory pro- 
cess was necessary to such masters as 
Pericles, Phidias, and Anaxagoras, when 
they discoursed among themselves. Their 
politics, art, and philosophy became 
easy sparkling discussion, a genial inter- 
change of opinion upon these and other 
topics. Furthermore, this mingling of 
the grave and gay, the exalted and com- 
monplace, was considered an accom- 
plishment, desired by all who aimed at 
distinction. Socrates was unequaled in 
this phase of intercourse, and Plato gives 
a perfect example of it in the ‘¢ Banquet.”’ 

Was it not, apparently, this com- 
mendable Athenian admixture of various 
minds and emotiors that descended 
down the ages until it hovered over the 
seventeenth century, and finally pene- 
trated the Hétel de Rambouillet—the 
first salon in Paris? The moment was 
opportune. From barbarous civil wars 
and the licentiousness of Henry IV and 
his court, France was nauseated. Minds 
and bodies still unimpaired by the 
abounding depravity willingly sought 
change in intellectual pursuits, in more 
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refined pleasures. And so ardently was 
the new taste pursued, so thorough the 
renovation it produced, that this period 
remains the most illustrious in French 
history. The government reins were in 
the hands of the mighty Richelieu, and 
he held them high above all the nations 
of the earth. Eager for every kind of 
glory for his beloved country, he care- 
fully fostered and encouraged the grow- 
ing. desire for politeness and letters. 
None knew better than he the advantage 
accruing from these possessions. 

When, therefore, the Hétel de Ram- 
bouillet opened its doors to a select 
company, a spirit together with principles 
heretofore alien to the French nobility 
penetrated through them. Grandeur 
was now the prevailing element. It 
pervaded everything. It was in the 
very air. The city was permeated with 
Italian literature and customs introduced 
by the Medicis, also with Spanish litera- 
ture and practices favored by Queen 
Anne. The Spanish style was a com- 
bination of gallantry often languishing 
and platonic, of romantic heroism, 
knightly courage, and a lively sensibility 
for nature and art. ‘The latter found 
vent in extravagant idyls, both prose 
and verse, in a passion for music, includ- 
ing serenades and madrigals, in high- 
flown conversations and magnificent 
diversions. Exactly contrary to this was 
the Italian tendency, which consisted of 
excessive wit, ranging from extreme 
purity to raillery and jesting, a super- 
abundance of humor that threatened to 
engulf the community. To unite these 
contrary social elements and produce 
the most perfect stratum of the dignified 
and familiar, the sedate and cheerful, 
the sprightly and sublime, heightened 
always with French individuality—this 
was the endeavor of the Salon Ram- 
bouiilet. 

In this exclusive sanctum, to be a hero 
was not sufficient; it was also necessary 
to be an honnéte man—a genus sprung 
up in response to the demand. An 
honnéte man was brave, gallant, gener- 
ous. He had wit, learning, and fine 
manners. He was imbued with elevated 
sentiments and devoid of the appearance 
of pedantry. 
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And the women naturally required to 
play the principal réle in such a drama? 
Cast with a hero thus held up for public 
imitation—what of them? ‘These bonny 
daughters of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, who had for contempo- 
raries, for daily salon comrades, Cor- 
neille and Descartes, Richelieu and 
Mazarin, the great Condé, Bossuet and 
Fénélon, Moliére, Colbert, Balzac, Vol- 
taire—what posture did they assume 
before such peerless national stars? The 
world knows their history. Long since, 
it conceded them, as well as the men, 
the palm of superiority. When we con- 
sider the cramped, restrained, and arti- 
ficial position of the sex at that time, 
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the education she 
received, and _ the 
absence of facilities 
for gratifying her 
practical inclina- 
tions, we marvel at 
the long list of illus- 
trious women who 
blazed forth with a 
light less worthy and 
ennobling, probably, 
but quite as over- 
powering as that 
emitted by the mas- 
culine luminaries. 
To be nobly born, 
to have beauty and 
wit—here was the 
embodiment of the 
recognized require- 
ments of women. 
While sons were 
educated to the 
highest degree— 
classically, scientific- 
ally, and mechanic- 
ally—in the Jesuit 
schools, the semina- 
ries and universities, 
the daughters of the 
same princely houses 
were illy equipped 
for the ordeals await- 
ing them. Only one 
educational method 
was in vogue—that 
of the convent 
schools, _ supple- 
mented in exceptional cases by private 
masters. The cloistered teachers were 
amply equal to the work in which they 
engaged, many of them being refined 
and scholarly scions of the choicest 
families of the nobility. But, in these 
schools, girls rarely remained after the 
age of twelve or fourteen years—the 
time when correct assimilation of knowl- 
edge only begins. ‘Thus it was impos- 
sible for the religious to turn out mere 
children who were also educated women. 
Married immediately to a man much 
older and generally uncongenial, the 
trembling tyro, scarcely child, girl, or 
woman, is cast adrift on a pitiless social 
sea. If she applies her unformed mind 
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to study afterward, it is because she is 
an unusual woman whose intellectual 
craving will not be ignored. 

It is difficult for later-day people to 
associate the wonderful cleverness, the 
conversational ability, and the sparkling 
personality of these celebrated ladies, 
with an education so desultory. But 
they were, it appears, intense natural 
brilliants obtained from a solitary sec- 
tion, who absorbed additional strength 
from their surroundings, schooled almost 
entirely by contact with the world— 
that dashing, learned, wicked world of 
kings and courtiers. Unhappily such 
surface acquirements failed to 
sustain them in the trying 
moments of life. 

Exceptions to this sweeping 
view are not lacking, notable 
exceptions at that. Madame 
de Sévigné, the world’s incom- 
parable letter-writer, is a plant 
from out this poorly nourished 
soil; also Madame Scarron, 
Madame de Motteville, and 
many others. But these women 
were as carefully educated as 
their less gifted sisters were 
neglected. Madame de Sévigné, 
the only one of the brilliant 
throng actually spared to pos- 
terity, who still lives and enter- 
tains and charms wherever 
letters are loved, was by no 
means an uncut diamond. Her 
talents had been developed by 
the ablest masters, as her epis- 
tolary literature plainly dis- 
closes. It is the joint product 
of genius and the most finished 
art. Not a touch of the latter, how- 
ever trifling, has been disregarded, if it 
tends to heighten, polish, or beautify 
those exquisite pen-pictures. 

An acquaintance with these interest- 
ing women who frequented salons, these 
extinct grandes dames of a long past 
dynasty, reveals a striking similarity 
between themselves and the renovated 
social code they strove to promulgate. 
Gifted with beauty and fascination, they 
are a varying compound of good and 
bad, of piety and worldliness, of strength 
and frailty. Loving, generous, and vola- 
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tile, but also serious and melancholy, 
they sinned and prayed with equal 
lavishness. Artful, frivolous, and vain, 
their youth was given to pleasure, to 
much unholy passion, upon the shoals of 
which—with woman’s customary prod- 
igality—they did not hesitate to cast 
their all. We have seen them in a joyous 
world, wreathed in smiles, in the glory 
of youth and loveliness, flashing with 
gems and brimming over with esprit. 
Pampered, petted, perfumed darlings, 
their prerogative is to charm, tantalize, 
and ruin; to plunge headlong into 
unworthy intrigues and liaisons ; to wreck 
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eventually themselves, their families, and 
their friends. 

Out of this uninviting quagmire, many 
of the stouter-bearted emerge; but it is 
to discover that a terrible season has 
overtaken them. Unconsciously they 
have slipped into that dreaded quaran- 
taine which so voraciously swallows the 
remnants of a woman’s youth and beauty. 
What then? Why, to fight this hoary 
monster who so ruthlessly lays his frosty 
touch on her glossy hair, her rosy 
mouth, her soft pink skin; t5 avail her- 
self of that art peculiar to herself and to 
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her city—de faire salon. The wisdom 
of it is beyond dispute. A salon, she is 
aware, means a continual mingling with 
youth—choice invigorating youth; an 
assembly of lords and ladies, of fashion 
and culture—fit setting for a handsome 
passé woman. A pleasant journey into 
old age is now assured. 

This attractive alternative, however, 
has not been general. Much more 
frequently these tender improvident 
dames and demoiselles reap as they have 
sown. We have only to look in another 
‘direction to behold them _ crushed, 
humiliated, and sorrow-laden. The 
world’s hollow mockery has pierced their 
soul. Their early fervor in the peaceful 
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convent school, so long dormant, revives 
within them. It forms the sole prop for 
the wearied head. Repentant tears fill 
the erstwhile haughty eyes; devotions 
and humble duties have replaced fine- 
lady indolence. The gaysome past is a 
hideous thorn in the flesh they would 
fain retrieve. Jewels and resplendent 
raiment have been discarded for the serge 
habit; the uncontrollable esprit is sub- 
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dued into beseeching low-toned Aves 
crunched on a huge wooden rosary. 
Court belles and salon favorites are 
merged into Carmelite nuns of the Rue 
Saint Jacques. How truly have they 
realized that trite saying of their Grand 
Monarque: ‘‘ Dieu seul est grand.’’ 

Salons exist no more. Like the great 
political leaders and army generals whose 
superb tactics were only individually 
applicable, the glory of salons expired 
with the women who created them— 
women who are not to be judged by any 
standard of propriety except that of their 
own time and nation. Their system of 
entertainment had many admirable feat- 
ures which a progressive world has not 
improved on. Two of them 
are particularly appealing to 
human sympathy—the treat- 
ment accorded youth and 
age. What consideration 
was displayed toward young 
inexperienced men who had 
entrée to these fashionable 
reunions! What a privilege 
to be allowed to pattern 
their words, actions, and 
deportment after those of the 
most accomplished lords and 
ladies! And age—age of 
either sex—always found 
accommodation in_ these 
apartments. Salons were the 
chief solace of declining 
life. Who cares for the aged 
nowadays? For them, the 
improved nineteenth century 
has no. allotment except 
oblivion. 

They never grew old them- 
selves, we are told, these 
women of the salon. <A 
peculiar vitality upheld them. 
Some unknown J talisman 
clung round them, by means of which 
beauty and vigor were retained and life 
prolonged far beyond the usual limit. 

A glance through the principal Paris 
salons, from the first and most illustrious 
one of Madame de Rambouillet down to 
the erratic conventions of Madame de 
Staél, has been accomplished by the 
majority of people again and again. It 
is an old, old means of recreation; but 
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the supremely personal characteristics 
encountered—the joys and sorrows and 
social conquests of those fair dispensers 
of a far-off hospitality—preserve it from 
ennui, a quality that thoroughly 
displeases the French. 

‘The salon of Madame de 
Rambouillet, that initial social 
realm where beauty reigned and 
intellect worshiped, has never 
been surpassed. Usurpers and 
imitators in her methods were 
numerous, and salons a promi- 
nent fixture in Paris for nearly 
three centuries; yet. it ‘stands 
alone, the salon par excellence. 
It may have been, and doubtless 
was, equaled ; but no hand in all 
posterity has been base enough 
to transfer the salon crown from 
the lovely head of Madame de 
Rambouillet. 

Born in Rome in 1588, Cathé- 
rine de Vivonne, Marquise de 
Rambouillet, had the bluest of 
blood coursing through her veins. 
Her father, the Marquis de 
Pisani, was French ambassador 
at Rome, and her mother was 
of the renowned Roman family Giulia 
Savelli. Her husband, the Marquis de 
Rambouillet, was a high lord in the 
service of Henry IV. Possessing, there- 
fore, all the advantages of birth, posi- 
tion, and fortune, with great personal 
attractions and unusual mental strength, 
it is not surprising that the young mar- 
quise became a power in her surround- 
ings. Stripped of the traditional halo 
that makes her little less than angel and 
much more than woman, and distrusting 
the exaggerated accounts of her con- 
temporaries, there is no doubt of her 
having been a superior person. More 
Italian than French, she was beautiful, 
virtuous, and sensible. She was fond of 
everything zesthetic, and had a passion 
for people of wit and learning. She 
haa never engaged in an intrigue—suffi- 
cient, in those days, to make her an 
object of curiosity. Devoted to litera- 
ture, she was not a dabbler in it, as only 
two stanzas and a few letters can be 
traced to her pen. 

Too clear-sighted and too pure-minded 
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to find happiness in court life, she with- 
drew from it a few years after her mar- 
riage. The feverish existence peculiar to 
that elusive atmosphere had confirmed 
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her desire for other pursuits and pleasures. 
She returned to her father’s house, the 
Hé6tel Pisani, situated in the Rue Saint- 
Thomas-du-Louvre. A little later, the 
name of this mansion was changed to 
the famous Hétel de Rambouillet. The 
father of the marquise, a man of exten- 
sive culture, had always surrounded 
himself with men of letters and science. 
From his daughter’s childhood, it had 
been his custom to entertain the savants 
of the city. When this little circle was 
reinforced and wondrously brightened 
by a young matron of dazzling beauty, 
extensive education, and such rare esprit 
—that God-given French attribute which 
differs so greatly from mere wit that it has 
been defined as ‘‘ quick perception which 
seizes the ideas of others easily and 
returns ready change for them ’’—what 
wonder that fame was pleased to attach 
itself to the Hétel de Rambouillet ? 

No authentic portrait of this first salon 
queen, this matchless seventeenth-century 
woman, is in existence. But we are 
informed that she was large and well 
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made. All the traits of her visage were 
admirable—the eyes of remarkable depth 
and coloring, the delicacy of the skin 
unexcelled. Of an uncommonly tranquil 
disposition, she was seldom agitated by 
anger or passion. Reason dominated 
her being and subserved the grosser 
earthly elements, thereby imparting to 
her physiognomy a truly heavenly cast. 
Goodness, purity, and righteousness were 
there easily discernible. ‘These numer- 
ous endowments were set in a background 
of knowledge so diverse and thorough 
that those who 
came in con- 
tact with it 
wereastounded. 
The different 
languages, the 


arts and _=  sci- 
ences, a fine 
discrimination 


for prose and 
poetry—she 
had a practical 
understanding 
of all these. 
Yet so retiring 
was she that she 
never approach- 
ed to pedantry. 
She knew with- 
out seeming to 
know. 
Naturally; 
such a woman 
drew about her 
many congenial 
spirits. Her 
salon habitués 
comprised the 
talent and distinction of Paris. Here, 
it is granted, in this famous salon bleu, 
with its elegant velvet furnishings, its 
gold and silver decoration, its paintings 
and art objects, amid which moved a 
radiantly - beautiful woman, originated 
one of the chief glories of the French 
people—the art of conversation. Mad- 
ame de Rambouillet has left no written 
words by which to test the quality of 
her mind, no imprint of her sweet face 
remains to prove her claims to flawless 
beauty ; but a warm breathing. testi- 
monial pays tribute to her memory. 
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While ever Frencn conversation flour- 
ishes, Madame de Rambouillet’s fame 
will be prolonged. 

One of the earliest of the salon visit- 
ors was Malherbe. He had conipleted 
his extensive work on the French lan- 
guage, and succeeded in giving this idiom 
a strength and nobleness it had not before 
possessed. This philological labor and 
research was carried on by Madame 


Rambouillet and her guests. To Mal. 
herbe’s strength and nobleness, they 
added delicacy and fine shading. But 
- as words and 

pce : 7 sentences, how- 
ig ever correctly 


expressed, with- 
out harmonious 
actions, do not 
constitute real 
conversation, 
the little group 
of students 
quickly un- 
earthed another 
art—that of 
savoir vivre. 
To talk, then, 
wisely, simply, 
and _ beauti- 
fully, but also 
to listen duti- 
fully and appre- 
ciatively, to be- 
have according 
to strictly polite 
and rigidly en- 
forced rules— 
these were 
necessary equip- 
ments for those 
who would be welcome at the Salon 
Rambouillet. 

It must not be inferred, however, that 
naught but dry sciences and long weari- 
some dissertations on certain words of 
the language were continually under dis- 
cussion. On the contrary, intense gayety 
often pervaded this literary’ sanctuary. 
Choice bon mots darted through its intel- 
lectual air like Cupid’s arrows, while 
piquant badinage and generous jeux 
d’esprit insisted on having the floor. In 





this salon, reading was also practiced, 
comedies acted, and sonnets improvised. 
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Some of Bossuet’s most powerful sermons 
were there read for the first time, like- 
wise the plays of Corneille. 

But the lofty dames of Madame de 
Rambouillet’s élite society made a fatal 
blunder when they assumed the title of 
‘*Les Précieuses.’’ It implied honor, 
pure morals, bel esprit, and advanced 
culture, which was all very well until 
pedantry and affectation entered the 
salons, which happened slowly but 
surely. Les précieuses boasted of hav- 
ing left the faculty of speech to the vul- 
gar, while they conversed with desirable 
delicatesse, sentiment, and finesse d’ex- 
pression. But when they went so far as 
to compile a dictionary—‘‘ Le Grand 
Dictionnaire des Précieuses,’’ wherein 
each lady, disguised under the name of 
a heathen goddess, had her personal 
attractions and attainments lauded to 
the sky—this was too much. ‘The peo- 
ple would not submit to it. What was 
this ambitious step, in reality, but the 
very thing to which to-day’s society- 
women are not averse? ‘Truly, les pré- 
cieuses did more than converse with ele- 
gance and finesse, for they instituted the 
modern ‘‘ write up,’’ the ‘only difference 
being that the old-time public was 
unprepared for the novelty. The conse- 
quence was, unfortunately, that les pré- 
cieuses became a target for derision. 
Upon their aspiring heads, they drew 
the scathing irony of the merciless 
Moliére. “ With his usual sarcasm, he 
ridiculed their title and pretensions in 
his two comedies, ‘‘ Les Précieuses Ridi- 
cules’’ and ‘‘ Les Femmes Savantes.”’ 
Like many literary men, Moliére detested 
everything that savored of the literary 
woman. 

Previous to Richelieu’s administra- 
tion, the Hétel Rambouillet enjoyed an 
undisputed sway. It had the exclusive 
patronage and direction of letters and 
arts; it made or marred the social or 
political success of man or woman. But, 
like every other aspiring thing of that 
pretentious period, it became a lesser 
light when the master-mind of Richelieu 
guided the affairs of state. The cele- 
brated salon was a rival power which the 
cardinal minister had no intention of 
tolerating. For the fascinating and 
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brainy marquise herself, Richelieu had 
much consideration ; and before becom- 
ing prime minister, he was a frequent 
visitor in her salon. His regard for her 
was all the more strange, as the faculty 
of pleasing women was not included in 
the great statesman’s numerous gifts. 
Like Solomon, with all his wisdom, he 
did not comprehend women. It is said 
that the very ones he sought to concili- 
ate, far from being won by his endeav- 
ors, became his bitterest enemies. 
Although his bearing toward men was 
high-bred and agreeable, with women it 
rose to haughtiness. He was authorita- 
tive and stilted when dealing with them, 
consequently only excited ridicule and 
repulsion. As for the court ladies, from 
the queen down, they were his most 
determined foes. On the salons, there- 
fore, now springing up on all sides of 
the city, the cardinal kept his ever 
watchful eye—conscious, likely, of the 
womanly enmity engendered in them 
toward himself. He used to say that 
the little salon of Madame La Fayette— 
a favorite of the king—frequently cost 
him more anxiety than all the rest of 
Europe. 

Madame de Rambouillet lived to be 
ninety years old—beautiful and charm- 
ing to the last, we must believe. All 
the writers of her century are unanimous 
in the opinion that she was an extremely 
remarkable woman, and her salon a 
veritable academy in which the French 
language was brought to a state of per- 
fection and elegance. ‘The celebrities 
of the age were numbered among her 
friends and guests. They included Mal- 
herbe, Richelieu, Condé, Balzac, Bussey, 
Bossuet, Racine, La Rochefoucauld, and 
Corneille. Among the women intimes 
were Madame de Sablé, Charlotte de 
Montmorency, Mademoiselle de Scudéri, 
and Mademoiselle Montpensier, the 
‘‘orande mademoiselle,’’ as she was 
called. 

Of the six children of Madame de 
Rambouillet, one daughter—Julie d’ An- 
gennes, afterward Marquise de Montan- 
sier— became celebrated. She lacked 
her mother’s beauty, but possessed a fine 
mind and social disposition. Following 
in the footsteps of her revered parent, 
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she successfully conducted the Salon 
Rambouillet for many years. Fléchier 
delivered the funeral oration over Julie, 
in which he paid a graceful tribute to 
both mother and daughter—‘‘deux gen- 
erations de beaux esprits.’’ Referring 
to their salons, he termed them ‘‘ cabinets 
where pure exalted esprit was venerated 
and virtue exalted, where respect was 
rendered to persons of quality and merit, 
persons who composed a chosen court, 
numerous without confusion, modest 
without constraint, learned without 
pride, polite without affectation.’’ 

A salon contemporaneous with the 
Hétel de Rambouillet was presided over 
by Madame Paulet, the lionne, as she 
was familiarly known, owing to her 
magnificent blond tresses. The salons 
of Madame Rambouillet and her daughter 
were distinctly salons causerie; that of 
Madame Paulet was more of the la mode 
order. ‘This lady was so pretty that she 
inspired general admiration. Artists fell 
in love with her and begged the honor 
of painting her portrait. Even Henry 
IV was a victim to her charms. The 
following gallant letter to the little 
beauty is attributed to that monarch: 

‘*Ma mignonne: je vous irai voir 
tantot avec mon fils de Vendome. Le 
petit pendard ne se veut pas former, et 
cependent il touche a ses quinze ans. Il 
est sauvage comme un jeune loup et 
craint autant les femmes que je las amie. 
Vous nous ferez de la musique, et vous 
nous direz des droleries pour familiariser 
un peu ce petit ours avec votre mechant 
sexe. Je vous apporterai des primeurs 
de Touraine. Je vous baise un million 
de fair les mains.’’ 

The salon of Mademoiselle Scudéri, 
the friend and biographer of Made- 
moiselle Rambouillet, was very distin- 
guished. The young lady was not 
especially handsome, but she was agree- 
able and talented. She was the author 
of the ‘‘Grand Cyrus,’’ a work par- 
ticularly interesting to les précieuses. 
Its popularity was immense, although 
its volumes numbered a round dozen. 
Plodding through its cumbersome pages 
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of laudatory epigrams still affords good 
insight to society and the affairs of the 
period. Madame de Sévigné was a con- 
stant visitor to this salon, where she 
observed much of the doings of society- 
folks so accurately described in her 
letters. Mademoiselle Scudéri and her 
salon were particularly obnoxious to 
Moliére. 

Madame de Sablé was another lady 
who gained considerable salon renown. 
She had individual and unorthodox the- 
ories regarding the relation of the sexes. 
Man, she was persuaded, could entertain 
the tenderest sentiment for woman, with- 
out crime. Love was simply a universal 
heritage designed for the elevation of the 
race. Supporting her arguments with 
great beauty and pleasing address, her 
salon in the Place Royale was well 
patronized. Afterward, when her affec- 
tions received a severe blow, the tenor 
of her opinions must have changed ; for 
she is the same woman who conducted 
the famous retreat of Port-Royal, in the 
Faubourg Saint- Jacques. A sort of 
cloister, but entirely unlike one in many 
respects, Port-Royal was a haven of rest 
and seclusion where jaded society-dames 
could retire at will and receive the con- 
solations of religion. The peculiarity 
about Port-Royal was the unique manner 
in which it combined religion and the 
beau monde. Madame Sablé not only 
fasted and prayed, but she directed a 
regular school of morale and refined 
literature. Many illustrious people fol- 
lowed her to her retreat, and there the 
‘‘ Thoughts ’’ of Pascal are supposed to 
have originated, also the ‘‘ Maximes’’ of 
La Rochefoucauld. 

The termination of the old French 
monarchy with the death of Louis XIV, 
the latter portion of whose reign was so 
disastrous to France, wrought a decided 
change in the salons. While not entirely 
extinguished during those sad days of 
famine, pestilence, and general depres- 
sion of the country, their pristine glory 
had departed. They would never again 


arrive at a similar stage of importance. 
(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


Helen E. Drew. 











A PHANTOM. 


ITH a presence calm and grand, 
Then the mighty master’s shade, 
Like the music sounding far, 
Filled the chamber as she played. 
And very strange it seemed 
That white-robed, slender woman, 
With her fingers slowly straying, 
Such a lordly ghost could summon ! 
For the music gave him body 
More divine than flesh and blood, 
And yet more real wholly, 
Smiling godlike where he stood. 





Never moved the phantom pale 

Though one was there, who, under 
The marvelous musical strain, 

With rapture, and then with wonder, 
Of a woman who was dead, 

Heard the whispering soft and low ; 
And like a touch on his heart 

He felt the rhythmical flow. 
So he smiled with dreamy eyes, 

For he looked through the mists of death, 
At a vision fair and saintly, 

Upborne on the symphony’s breath. 


And the woman sitting there 
Faintly smiling, as she played 
Saw his smile, with glowing eyes, 
Rejoicing her fingers that strayed 
On the keys-and could beckon 
Beethoven from shadow and shade, 
Could give her beloved a thought 
Of the joy in the sepulchre laid ; 
Ah, the notes were sounded softly 
As smiled in her gladness, but paled 
In her pain, this woman alive 
Whose wonderful playing availed, 
Though yearning with tenderness holy, 
No new affection to summon 
But only the ghost of Beethoven 
And the wraith of a lovely dead woman. 


Lillie B. Chace Wyman. 
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A we FB |S Samuel Dorset, Esq., had 
; ESN neither wife nor child, nor 
ean yet near relative, he began 
to consider the disposition 
of his wealth, as the bald 
spot on the top of his head increased in 
size, and the deepening wrinkles on his 
pleasant yet homely face furnished indis- 
putable evidence of the flight of time. 

As he mentally reviewed his successful 
accumulations resulting from many years’ 
close application to business, he began 
to wonder why he had really toiled so 
persistently, and to what ultimate pur- 
pose he had devoted the greater and best 
portion of his life. 

To be sure, in the early part of it, 
need had urged him into active employ- 
ment ; and as this was gradually relieved 
and overcome, duty laid claim to him 
and kept him in the treadmill of mer- 
cantile work until it grew to be a part of 
his life not easily put aside or abandoned. 

During the past eight or ten years, he 
had worked merely because he had noth- 
ing else to do, and did not know just 
how to stop. 

There was no need for it, he well 
understood, for he had already acquired 
more of this world’s goods than he 
would ever use; therefore a wise dispo- 
sition of the surplus was even now 
beginning to be a question that per- 
plexed him. 

There are, of course, many outlets by 
which the treasures of this world may be 
disseminated, either judiciously or other- 
wise ; and what with the building of 
churches, libraries, halls, hospitals, and 
the founding of colleges, missions, etc., 
it would appear that one need not be at 
a loss to make a decision in favor of one 
of them. 

For several years, Mr. Dorset had 
entertained a vague idea that, when he 
died, he would make provision for the 
building of a museum or art-gallery, or 
something of the kind—he was not alto- 
gether decided as to the precise nature 
of the bequest. , 
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Later, as the necessity grew more defi- 
nite, he: began seriously to consider the 
matter from a practical standpoint ; yet, 
as he did so, he became only the more 
undecided and perplexed. 

The various endowments he had under 
general consideration were all very 
praiseworthy and beneficial in their way, 
but he found himself wondering if the 
good to be accomplished would not be 
greater if conferred while he still lived, 
and could himself reap the benefits of 
the gift and the pleasure of a judicious 
personal bestowal. 

-His ideas of founding an institution of 
some sort were a little shaken by having 
been put to considerable trouble and 
annoyance as a witness in a case where 
means devised for this purpose had been 
claimed by others, and much of the 
original sum was spent in wrangling over 
the matter. 

In the midst of his uncertainty and 
indecision, my story opens. 

One morning, in going to his place of 
business, Mr. Dorset stopped in, as was 
frequently the case, at an art-dealer’s, 
with whom he was on friendly terms, 
and where he often passed a pleasant 
hour in examining artistic things—in 
which he took much interest, though 
knowing little of art, beyond a natural 
love for the beautiful. 

On this morning, while lingering over 
some old prints which had just arrived, 
his attention was attracted to a modest 
little water-color sketch near by. 

It was only a quiet bit of the country: 
an old stone spring-house, over which a 
gnarled apple-tree spread its blooming 
boughs. 

On a bench near the door were a row 
of milk-crocks and a noggin, on whose 
one lengthened stave hung a long 
curved-handle gourd. 

A line of tall grass and sedges revealed 
where a stream made its outlet adown the 
meadow-way. 

The general work of the sketch was 
somewhat crude; but the drawing was 
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vigorous, and the treatment of color 
good. , 

Mr. Dorset did not understand all 
this; but he was much pleased with the 
sketch, and adjusted his glasses that he 
might the more carefully study it. 

The subject awoke a responsive chord. 

Years ago, he had known just such 
another quiet picturesque spot. ‘The 
grassy hill was but the counterpart of the 
one where he had often stretched himself 
at length, when a happy boy, with his 
face upturned to the clear blue sky, and 
his thoughts as changeable as the fleecy 
clouds that sailed above him. 

The scene had almost faded from his 
memory until thus recalled so forcibly 
that it seemed as if he again heard the 
drowsy hum of bees in the blossoms 
overhead, and sniffed the rich odor of 
mint along the purling brook. 

The sketch was so simple a one, and 
yet so suggestive, like a violet in the late 
autumn—a trifle in itself, but rich in 
pleasant memories. 

‘¢ This is a pleasing little thing,’’ said 
Mr. Dorset, directing the attention of 
the dealer to the sketch. 

‘¢Oh, yes—a rather clever piece of 
work, but somewhat crude. The artist 
evidently has talent, but has not yet 
learned to use it to the best advantage. 
He needs training.’’ 

‘* He certainly has eyes, and can make 
use of them,’’ said Mr. Dorset, approv- 
ingly. ‘I used to play around just such 
another old spring-house. What is the 
price of this water-color ?”’ ; 

‘<Tt was left here with the request to 
do the best we could with it. If it 
strikes your fancy, I suppose fifteen dol- 
lars would be a fair price. From the 
seedy appearance of the artist, I should 
think that almost anything would prove 
acceptable. He was anxious that we 
should advance something on the sketch, 
but this is a thing we rarely do.”’ 

‘*You may reserve it for me,’’ Mr. 
Dorset said. ‘‘I will call for it some- 
time to-morrow. It’s like a leaf out of 
my old life, and makes me feel a boy 
again.’’ 

Several times, through the business 
hours of the day, a memory of this quiet 
peaceful scene recurred to Mr. Dorset’s 
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mind like the remembrance of some rest- 
ful dream. ; 
‘*By Jove!’’ he muttered, late that 
evening, as he sat in the silence of his 
own room, with his mind better qualified 
for meditation and retrospection, ‘it’s 


strange how a little thing will cling to ~ 


one like this little sketch has haunted 
my brain to-day. There must be some- 
thing worthy in it, to have made the 
impression it has done. ‘There must be 
something in the artist, too, that he can 


thus make so clear to others his interpre- * 


tation of nature. 

‘*T am quite sure that spearmint and 
thyme grew along the brook that made 
its way from the spring-house down the 
hill. Iused to gather my arms full as I 
waded in the cool limpid waters. 

‘How hard must it be, too,’’ ran 
Mr. Dorset’s thoughts, ‘‘ for one who 
has the delicate organization to receive 
and interpret all these subtle and exqui- 
site phases of nature, to be in a daily 
conflict with the jarring and sordid strife 
among men, blinded to almost every- 
thing save avarice. 

‘‘Of all people, it seems that these 
who are endowed with the finer suscepti- 
bilities and keener appreciation of the 
beautiful should be surrounded with 
whatever helps to satisfy the higher and 
more elevated tastes, with nothing lack- 
ing to intrude and mar the beautiful 
ideal world they would fain create 
around them; and vet how often the 
environment is full of grinding poverty 
and bitter disappointments. 

‘‘ Want and misfortune, to such souls, 
are doubly terrible. Not only the body 
is weighed down, but the chafing soul 
longing to soar high in the heavens 
above.”’ 

Mr. Dorset suddenly paused in his 
train of meditations, and propounded a 
question to himself: 

Might this not be the field that he had 
long sought, in which to work ? 

What better one could he wish? 

On the morrow, Mr. Dorset deter- 
mined to seek out this young artist ; and 
should he be needy or oppressed with 
cankering care, he would assist him in 
reaching the goal for which his worthy 
aspirations taught him to strive. 


- 
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What better mission than to rescue 
from pitiless oblivion some _perishing 
talent, and place it in a proper setting? 

Not only would mankind be benefited, 
but an humble tribute paid to the Divine 
Being who touches the soul of genius 
with its strange and priceless fire. 

The next morning, Mr. Dorset, acting 
on his sudden resolution, stepped into 
the art-store, and, paying for the water- 
color, ordered it to be sent to his rooms. 

‘« By the by,’’ he said, ‘‘ can you give 
me the address of the artist? I may 
wish to order something else of him.’’ 

‘¢[ do not believe I know it,’’ replied 
the dealer. ‘‘He has been in here 
almost every day since he left the sketch, 
to see if it had been sold. To-day and 
yesterday are the first days he has missed, 
I think.”’ 

‘¢T wish I knew it,’’ said Mr. Dorset. 

‘¢ Bancroft, do you know the address 
of that young fellow who brought us the 
water-color of the old stone spring- 
house ?’’ he asked of an assistant. 

‘Yes; he gave it to me, and I wrote 
it down somewhere, I believe. Here it 
is,’’ he added, running over memoranda 
in his pocket: ‘‘Carr’s Block, Eighth 
Street, fifth floor, room 14.’’ 

Mr. Dorset wrote it down, thanked 
his informant, and then set out to find 
the place. 

His good intentions almost failed him 
when he reached the building and looked 
up the narrow dark stairway which he 
would have to climb, as there was no 
élevator. 

He was a man, though, not easily 
daunted by obstacles, having had a 
thorough course of training in his 
younger days; so, pausing long enough 
to take in a fresh supply of wind, he 
boldly began his fatiguing climb. 

As he slowly made his way up the 
dark and dusty stair, he could not help 
but wonder how genius could thrive in 
such an atmosphere as this. 

How could one ever dream of fragrant 
blooms and sweet country air and the 
tender green of grass, in a spot like this? 
How distasteful must be these surround- 
ings, to one who was surely both a lover 
and a student of nature, so well did he 
depict her. 
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With such thoughts as these, Mr. 
Dorset laboriously made his way to the 
very roof, one might say; for here the 
rooms were not full height, and lay 
directly under the wide expanse of tin 
that was already beginning to grow 
oppressive under the warm spring sun, 
and would becomea veritable oven when 
the hot summer days came on. 

Mr. Dorset vigorously mopped his 
flushed countenance as he toiled up the 
stair. 

‘« By Jove!’’ he muttered, when the 
top was reached, ‘‘ no wonder he painted 
a cool delightful spot like that old spring- 
house. I wonder he didn’t attempt a 
landscape of the North Pole, by way of 
contrast.’’ 

When Mr. Dorset had made out the 
desired number of the room, he knocked, 
and was invited to enter by a voice that 
sounded weak and faint. 

Responding to the invitation, he 
pushed open the door before which he 
paused, and went in. 

The room was low, following the slant 
of the roof, and was quite destitute of 
furniture. Indeed, a wooden box or 
two, a roughly constructed easel, one 
broken chair, and a large pine box which 
served as a sort of table, were the only 
furnishing to be seen. 

A tick of straw on the floor in one 
corner, behind a partly drawn curtain, 
revealed the sleeping-accommodations of 
the room. 

Mr. Dorset looked around in absolute 
amazement. This was even beyond his 
half-formed expectations. 

As he went in, the slight boyish figure 
of a young man half rose from the 
rickety chair near the pine box on which 
he had evidently been leaning, and, 
when he saw Mr. Dorset, he suddenly 
pushed something which gleamed like 
polished steel under a paper lying on the 
box. 

The young man’s face was extremely 
pale and thin ; but his large lustrous eyes, 
doubly expressive in the dark circles 
around them, told of the fires undimmed 
that burned within his soul. 

Mr. Dorset hesitated a moment, and 
then advanced further into the room. 
He could not repress a certain embarrass- 
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ment at thus intruding on the poverty he 
saw before him. 

‘‘T beg pardon, sir, for disturbing 
you ; but I was directed here to find the 
young artist who made the water-color 
sketch of an old spring-house. I thought 
it a very pretty thing, and bought it,’’ 
said Mr. Dorset, with a pleasant smile. 
‘«T came to see the artist about a com- 
panion sketch.’’ 

‘¢ You liked my picture, then! I am 
glad of that,’’ cried the young fellow, 
eagerly, his eyes lighting up with the 
pride of conscious merit; then he sud- 
denly pressed his hand to his forehead 
and staggered forward. 

He would have fallen prone upon the 
floor, had not his visitor stretched out 
his arms to receive him, and placed him 
in his chair again. 

‘You are ill,’’ 
kindly. 

‘<It is only a sudden faintness ; it will 
wear Off soon, I think. I have not been 
feeling well for the past few days,’’ 
answered the young artist, in a low tone. 

Mr. Dorset looked closely at his thin 
pale face, and then glanced once more 
around the poorly furnished room. 

‘¢ What has brought on this illness, do 
you think ?”’ he asked, presently. 

The young fellow bowed his head and 
shuddered, but made no answer. 

‘*My boy,.’’ said Mr. Dorset, in the 
tone that a father might have used, ‘<I 
came here this morning for the purpose 
of being a friend to you, if you should 
be needing one. Will you not confide 
in me?’’ he added, gently, as he laid his 
hand upon the bowed head. 

With another convulsive shudder and 
a half-suppressed sob, the young artist 
seized the hand of the visitor and carried 
it to his lips. As he did so, a hot tear 
fell upon it. 

‘¢Give me your full confidence, my 
boy ; it shall not be misplaced, I assure 
you,’’ continued Mr. Dorset, with a sus- 
picious moisture in his own eyes. 

‘¢QOh, sir! Iam sure you will pardon 
me this weakness and the tears that now 
dim my eyes, when I tell you that for 
almost three days I have scarcely tasted 
food, beyond a few-dry crackers that 
gave out yesterday,’’ cried the young 


said Mr. Dorset, 
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artist. ‘‘I did not mean to make such 
a confession, but your kindness has 
wrung it from me. I am faint with 
hunger.’’ ; 

‘*Good heavens! I half suspected 
this, and yet it shocks me immeasur- 
ably,’’ said Mr. Dorset, whose expression 
of countenance fully attested the earnest- 
ness of his words. ‘‘Could you not 
find sale for your sketches, or in some 
way make your brush supply your 
wants?’ he asked. 

‘* During the spring, I have been una- 
ble to work most of the time, on account 
of a slow malarial fever, which has 
unfitted me for everything,’’ answered 
the young artist, in low broken tones. 
‘* Believe me, it is not willful idleness 
that has brought me to this state. I 
have even offered myself for the most 
menial employment, and yet have failed 
to secure it, on account of my ill health. 
I have tried all means but begging, sir, 
and this I could not bring myself to do.’’ 

‘*My poor boy! come with me,’’ 
cried Mr. Dorset, impulsively. ‘‘ I wish 
I could have known all this sooner, but 
I am glad there is yet time to remedy 
some of the evil.’’ 

That night, abundantly fed and com- 
fortably sheltered with his new and 
generous friend, the grateful young artist 
related much of the history of his sad 
and bitter struggles against a fate that 
seemed so unrelenting. 

Left an orphan at an early age, with 
an intense love of art as his chief inher- 
itance, he had found the voyage of life 
far from being a smooth or placid one; 
yet, despite numerous difficulties, he had 
managed to acquire some knowledge of 
the rudiments of art, both by means of 
gratuitous instruction from _ several 
sources and a persistent effort at appli- 
cation during every available moment. 

In his earlier life, when deprived of 
the simplest materials necessary to art, 
he had made ingenuity lend a helping 
hand. 

With her aid, he fashioned brushes 
made of the althea bush, and manufact- 
ured paints out of pokeberries, chimney- 
soot, bluing, and such things as he could 
find. 

At the first opportunity, he had left 
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his native village, and, fired with ambi- 
tious dreams, had made his way to the 
great noisy crowded city, with little in 
his pocket, but hope strong in his heart. 

Once amid this solitude of strange 
faces and stranger scenes, he sought to 
fulfill some of the bright dreams that had 
come to him in the sweet quiet of his 
village home, and which the city’s per- 
petual noise and rush strangely confused. 

Here he found his skill was too limited 
to secure him much work, and his means 
too meagre to allow him the opportuni- 
ties he had hoped to improve. 

Through the generous kindness of 
some young artists, he had attended one 
session of the art-school ; but the quest- 
ion of food and lodging and raiment was 
still a serious matter, notwithstanding 
that he practiced thé severest economy. 

This he did not mind, so long as he 
could pursue the study of his beloved 
art; but the lack of proper food and the 
want of the pure fresh air of his country 
home rapidly told on his health and 
greatly retarded the progress that he 
would otherwise have made. 

To study the perfection of form and 
the harmony of color, with the pangs of 
hunger gnawing at one’s stomach, is not 
an easy task by any means. 

His whole story was so full of simple 
pathos, his wan features $o strongly sug- 
gestive of the privations he had under- 
gone, his melancholy eyes so true an 
index to the fierce conflict his soul had 
waged against an unsympathetic world, 
that Mr. Dorset was even more deeply 
moved than when the young artist had 
first reluctantly confessed his poverty. 

Long ere he had finished, Mr. Dorset 
resolved that henceforth his own mission 
would be to seek out and rescue, from 
misfortune’s deadly clasp, just such cases, 
where genius is being blighted and 
dwarfed by her poisonous atmosphere. 

Ten years after the night on which the 
struggling, unknown, and _ despairing 
young artist unbosomed the secret cham- 
bers of his soul to his benefactor, there 
was a season’s brilliant opening at the 
Academy of Arts. 

The wealth of many minds, the skill 
of many hands, shone from the walls— 
veritable jewels in art’s diadem. 
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Among this galaxy of beautiful crea- 
tions, there was one canvas before which 
all paused, all lingered, all gazed upon 
with eyes of admiration and delight. 

It was the crowning work of an artist 
whose name fell, coupled with words of 
praise, from almost every lip. 

He had been an earnest student, and 
had studied under careful masters, both 
at home and abroad, until he was told 
that henceforth his own inspirations must 
direct him. 

He had slowly and conscientiously 
evolved, from the workshop of his brain, 
this masterpiece, an artistic creation that 
unmistakably bore the seal of genius. 

Not far from this picture, in a retired 
corner partially concealed by a ciamp of 
palms, two men sat and quietly looked 
out on the stream of human‘ty that 
unceasingly poured by. 

One of them was an old man with 
whitened hair and wrinkled face that 
would have been homely but for the 
kindly smile that transformed it. The 
other, who might have been his son, 
sO attentive was he to his infirm com- 
panion, was just in the prime of life, 
full of vigor and intellectual power, with 
fine lustrous eyes that only a rare genius 
could illumine with such lambent flames. 

Presently the elder man spoke. 

‘*T am far more proud of that canvas 
than of anything I have done in my own 
life,’’ said he, looking in the direction of 
the picture, before which a crowd con- 
stantly gathered. ‘‘ Indeed, I feel that I 
should inherit some little share of its 
success and yours.”’ 

‘‘«Some little share? Ah, sir! say 
rather that to you is due everything that 
I now enjoy—success, happiness, fame. 
To you I owe them all,’’ cried the 
younger man, gratefully, as he took his 
companion’s hand and held it tenderly 
within his own. ‘‘ Even as you spoke, I 
was contrasting this present scene with 
the one in that attic, ten years ago, and 
my heart turns faint with gratitude when 
I realize what your goodness and gener- 
osity have done for me, and how your 
hand has brought me up from the depths. 
Nay, do not shake your head in denial,”’ 
he continued, yet more earnestly. ‘I 
speak but the simple truth. I owe you 
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far more than this—more than you have 
ever imagined, I think,’’ he added, in a 
lower tone. ‘‘ Had you come to me in 
that barren attic only a few minutes later, 
do you know what you would have 
found ?”’ 

His companion looked at him wonder- 
ingly. 

“Until to-night,’’ said the other, 
‘«< these words have never passed my lips ; 


EASTERN ORTEL. 
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but now I feel that you have a right to 
know the entire truth in this moment of 
my success and triumph, that you may 
fully understand how good and noble a 
work you have done for me. If you 
value it so lightly, listen: had you 
delayed your coming but a few brief 
minutes, you can be certain that you 
would have found only a poor unfortu- 
nate suicide.’’ 
Henry Cleveland Wood. 


FROM AN EASTERN ORIEL. 


‘ ITH longing that is almost pain 
I eastward turn my face again, 


And see the mounting morning glow 


Cast beckoning beams across the snow. 
The walls of circumstance are high, 
And duty’s gyves forbid me fly ; 

But neither wall nor gyve can bind 
The Orient journeys of my mind. 


I close my eyes, and lo! the lote 

Not lighter lies than does my boat 
Upon the languid waters borne 

Where Kilimandjaro cleaves the morn. 
I mount a strange craft, bridle-manned, 
And sail across a sea of sand, 

Along whose rim, by fierce light frayed, 
The mirage-palmtrees form and fade. 


In fragrant citron gardens green, 
A dusky, dreamful Damascene, 
_I while luxurious hours away 
O’er sherbet and a nargileh. 
I watch the rose of sunset pale 
Above the downcast shrines of Baal, 
And mark forth-flower night’s earliest star 
Where Lebanon’s hoar cedars are. 


Then fate may fence me round, and fact 
My clear horizon-line contract ; 
Howe’er this be, I’ll not repine 

If memory’s magic key be mine 

To turn, while ways without are frore, 
And open swing the golden door. 


Clinton Scollard. 
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HEY were sitting on the 
porch at Rose Hill—Let- 
tuce Rousby, her cousin 
} Martha Compton, and 
Miss Sally Craik, the 
housekeeper. 

The place was St. Mary’s County, 
Maryland, and the year 1814. 

It was the twilight of a hot August 
day, but now a cool breeze blew across 
the garden from the river. A_ broad 
beam of light came from the window of 
the dining-room, where Judge Rousby 
and Dr. McFadden, two boon com- 
panions, were mixing juleps and discuss- 
ing the movements of the British fleet. 
Stationed at the mouth of the Patuxent 
River, it had, during the last few days, 
received new accessions, and the neigh- 
boring country felt in danger of invasion. 

‘*Why, sir,’’? the doctor was saying, 
in an agitated tone, ‘‘ they say they are 





- barbarians in their mode of warfare. 


I am informed that an aged gentleman 
by the name of Polk, residing at Drum 
Point, was obliged to submit to the 
indignity of having his jaws boxed— 
boxed, sir! such ignoble castigation as 
is administered by a lady to her negro 
wench—by one of these rascally red- 
coats; and to think that, had it not 
been for a few nobk patriots in ’76, we 
would still have been British subjects.’’ 

‘¢ Pass the sugar, Mac. Zounds! d’ye 
think I am going to stay here to be 
slapped by beggarly subalterns—or by 
Admiral Cockburn himself, for that 
matter? I am going to cross the river 
to-night in a sail-boat, in company with 
you and a party of gentlemen who are 
coming here. The women-folks are 
safe, as I will leave them under the care 
of my faithful Junius, the best nigger 
alive. We will join our forces at Wash- 
ington, for that is evidently the point 
toward which the enemy’s forces are 
tending.”’ 

‘¢ Why, sir, why not Baltimore ?’ 

‘* Because it is evidently Washington. 
Man alive! can’t you see that ?’’ 
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Then followed sounds of an animated 
argument. 

On the porch, Miss Sally rocked to 
and fro, counting her chickens on her 
fingers. Martha, who was a sentimental 
and Byronic young lady, gazed at the 
moon and thought of her lover, an officer 
in the American army, stationed on the 
Canadian frontier. Lettuce rose witha 
yawn and passed through the hall, dodg- 
ing a circling bat. Pausing at the 
dining-room door, she thrust in her 
golden curls. 

‘At that time,’’ the judge was saying, 
‘* Lettuce was a little girl.’’ 

‘‘ Here’s the leetle gell herself,’’ said 
the doctor, turning his broad good- 
natured face. 

‘*Come here, miss,’’ said her father ; 
‘«T must have a word with you.’’ 

Letty came into the room, a tiny 
fairy-like creature with smiling red lips 
and brown eyes. Advancing one san- 
daled pink slipper, she dropped a demure 
courtesy, her long eyelashes sweeping 
her cheeks. From his full height of six 
feet two, the judge beamed delight at 
the dainty bit of humanity who called 
him father. 

‘* Bless my soul, Mac, here’s a dutiful 
child. Well, miss, I want ye to heed a 
word of warning. While I am gone, 
I forbid you to have anything to do 
with that young milksop, young Atta- 
way—no rides or dances or gallivanting 
around.’’ 

‘¢ But, father—’’ 

‘*No buts. I’ve told you that a 
hundred times, ever since I heard he 
was beauing you around up-county. 
I never met the scamp myself, but I 
know the stock—a bad one it is. 
Father good for naught before him— 
prayed and gambled and prayed away 
two good plantations. Of all things, 
this vice of gambling is the worst. In 
he. first place, it is the habit of a feeble 
mind—one that has no resources within 
itself. Then, too, there is nothing safe 
from a gambler—money, negroes, plan- 
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tation, all eaten away. I have even 
known men to stake their own horses and 
body-servants. I am told that this 
gawky—”’ 

Letty cast a mournful look at the doc- 
tor, who came to her aid. 

«‘T am sure this young man isn’t a 
gawky, but a manly fellow of excellent 
parts.’’ 

«¢ Zounds, sir,’’ said the judge, with a 
terrific frown of his bushy eyebrows, ‘I 
repeat that .the fellow is a milksop. I 
am convinced of that. A jangling, 
slab-sided—’’ 

«¢ Father, he has a good figure.’’ 

‘©Gad, Miss Pert! What is it to you 
whether he has figure or face? A 
pretty subject of contemplation for a 
young miss of sixteen. Now get you to 
bed for your impertinence, but first kiss 
me good-bye.”’ 

He caught Letty up to his ruffled shirt- 
front, while she patted his bald head, 
saying : 

‘‘Good-night, daddy. Come _ back 
soon.”’ 

Then she kissed Dr. McFadden, who 
had piloted her through the shoals of 
infantile ailments, and left the room. 

‘“‘ Did ye notice how I managed that, 
Mac ?”’ asked the judge. ‘Sent her to 
bed to get her out of danger’s way. 
The young man may be here to-night, 
and (am determined to break the affair 
up. But to send her to bed—that was 
good. Ha! ha! Nothing like diplo- 
macy. Ihave been managing her that 
way ever since her mother died. Now, 
Mac, mix another julep.’’ 

Letty was sleepy and glad to obey her 
father’s command. Running upstairs, 
she hastily undressed herself in the 
moonlight, threw herself on the bed, and 
soon went to sleep. 

She awoke, hearing the noise of voices 
and trampling feet downstairs. Martha 
was standing before the mirror, arrang- 
ing, by candle-light, her long black hair. 

‘*Oh, Lettuce, just think: some of 
the young men from up the county have 
come to cross the river to-night. Not 
that I care, when my poor Roland ’’— 
his name was really John Todd, but 
Roland sounded more _picturesque— 
*‘is braving the dangers of war. Dear, 


will you lend me your tortoise-shell back 
comb? Istrive to be happy, but my 
heart is in other scenes.’’ 

Martha was tall and dark, and Letty 
greatly admired her romantic language. 
‘* Who is down there ?”’ she asked. 

‘¢Oh, the Plowden boys and the Neals 
and Hugh Attaway. And, Letty, may 
I wear your mulberry ribbons? You 
had better come down.”’ 

As soon as she was gone, Letty began 
to dress. The toilet and costume of the 
day were not elaborate, and soon Letty, 
in her skimp swathe-like white frock, 
was tripping softly down the steps. 

Sitting on one of the horsehair sofas 
in the hall was a young man, Hugh 
Attaway. He was tall and manly, with 
dark hair, and eyes like blue flame. As 
soon as Letty stood before him, he said: 

** Come, sweetheart, I must speak with 
you.”’ 

Catching up a light shawl, he threw it 
around her; and then, lifting her up in 
his strong arms, he carried her out-of- 
doors, through the dewy grass to the 
grape-arbor. The moonlight was bright 
on the lawn and trees and in the sweet- 
scented old garden. It stole through the 
fretwork of grape-leaves and fell on 
Letty’s pretty face leaning against her 
lover’s. 

What Hugh Attaway had to say to her 
proved to be something that he had said 
many times before—how much he loved 
her. Letty told him what her father 
had said. 

‘*Never fear, darling,’’ said Hugh. 
‘* | will overcome your father’s prejudice. 
[ am not an inveterate gamester, but 
only play games of chance like any 
other gentleman, and never for high 
stakes. He remembers my father’s sins 
against me. We will convince the judge. 
When we are married, sweetheart—’’ 

‘« Never, never,’’ came a gruff voice, 
and Letty drew back, trembling like a 
leaf as the judge confronted them. 

‘¢ Never,’’ bellowed he. ‘‘ Hey dey! 
What does this mean? You shall never 
speak to each other again. Get you 
again to your room, miss, and see that 
you stay there. As for you, sir, we will 
speak of this later. At present, you are 
my guest.’’ 
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‘¢ Sir—’’ said Mr. Attaway, with dig- 
nity. 

‘“«Not a word! I refuse to listen. 
TO your room, miss.’’ 

He strode on after the dejected couple 
and saw Letty to her room, where she 
threw herself on the bed and cried until 
Martha came upstairs. 

‘« Letty,’’ she cried, ‘‘is this the time 
for weeping, when men are going to 
battle? They have gone, and danger 
threatens. News has come that a British 
vessel is only half a mile down the river. 
They have waited, and will cross now 
when the moon is down—let us hope, 
safely. But now rouse yourself; I have 
a solemn duty to perform. Come with 
me.’ 

She took from the chest of drawers a 
blue china tea-pot which contained all of 
her love-letters from John Todd. Then 
going out, followed by Letty, she went 
into the garden, now bereft of moon- 
light, where they were met by Junius, 
who held a lantern and a spade. They 
glided along, a mysterious trio, until 
Martha hissed out: 

“«Dig!’’ 

Junius began to dig a hole sufficiently 
large to hold the china tea-pot, which 
Martha placed in it. 

‘“‘Oh, what are you going to do?”’ 
asked Letty, in an awed tone. 

‘¢ Hide these dear treasures from the 
British, in case they should take the 
place. They are vandals from whom 
naught is sacred, and they pillage and— 
it is perfectly hateful, the way they pry 
around, everyone says.”’ 

When the girls were safe in bed, Mar- 
tha’s exaltation had somewhat died down, 
and she listened with sympathetic senti- 
ment to Letty’s woes, weeping with her 
until they both feel asleep. 

It was broad daylight when Miss Sally 
came into their room. Her cap was on 
awry, and she was wringing her hands. 

‘Girls! girls!’’ she cried, ‘‘ sleeping 
here when we are in the hands of the 
enemy! British soldiers, British sailors, 
downstairs, upsetting the house, drink- 
ing and eating everything on the place, 
breaking the best china—and you in bed. 
Don’t you hear the noise? Such a rattle 
and curses and swearing !’’ 
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The girls were up in a moment, peer- 
ing through the curtains. ‘The yard was 
a scene of commotion: frightened 
negroes running to and fro, sailors in 
blue, and soldiers in red uniforms. Out 
on the gleaming river lay a man-of-war, 
with her sails furled. 

‘« They’ve come here to get supplies,’’ 
wailed Miss Sally, ‘‘ and the way they are 
killing the pigs is dreadful ; not a hog 
will be left for Christmas. And my 
poultry—just look there.’’ 

There was a loud cackling of ducks 
and chickens and turkeys flying around 
the yard, pursued by darkies; and the 
foremost and most active purveyor, 
directing and guiding the chase, was 
Judge Rousby’s faithful factotum Junius, 
‘the best nigger alive.”’ 

‘« Junius was the one who was going to 
take care of us,’’ said Letty. 

‘* He’s gone right over to the enemy,”’ 
said Miss Sally, ‘‘ and he knows where all 
the hens lay. But I must say that 
Colonel Gordon and the officers seem 
gentlemanly persons. They told me to 
say to the young ladies that they regretted 
being unwelcome guests, and asked the 
pleasure of the ladies’ company at break- 
fast.’’ 

** Never, never will we speak to or see 
our country’s foes. Tell them that,’’ 
cried Martha. : 

As usual, as Martha was the eldest and 
very clever, her counsel prevailed ; and 
that day, the girls bore a stern front to 
theenemy. They ate their meals in their 
own room, and, when they walked about 
the garden, they carried their heads. 
high and paid no attention to the three 
officers. As Martha passed one of them 
on the steps, she drew her skirt aside 
that it might not be contaminated by 
contact with the uniform of a handsome 
boyish subaltern. 

‘‘Gad, Ferrers,’’ he cried, laughing, 
to his companion, “look at the pretty 
little feet !’’ Whereupon Martha bridled 
and dropped her skirts. 

It was very hot weather, and the 
Englishmen kept as much indoors as 
possible. They were much piqued at 


the open and well-acted contempt of the 
two ‘‘ haughty Yankee beauties,’’ as they 
called the girls. 
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Colonel Gordon himself, languid and 
bored and thin, made some advances, 
while his lieutenants were hopelessly 
captivated. They dogged the girls’ 
steps when they went walking, and Ely, 
the handsome boy, sent to Letty, at 
intervals of every few hours, baskets of 
peaches or bouquets from the garden. 
Letty told Martha she thought he was 
very kind. 

‘¢Nonsense!’’ said Martha. ‘‘ Kind 
to send you fruit from your own gar- 
den?’’ But they ate it. 

As for Ferrers, he was seas-over in 
love with Martha. He was very tall, 
with red hair and a red face which 
deepened under her scornful airs. He 
cast languishing glances at her, and, 
under the cover of night, came beneath 
her window and performed a melancholy 
solo on the cornet. The girls emptied 
a basin of water on his head, which did 
not cool his ardor; for he told Ely that 
he thought it must have been the old 
woman who did it, as that beautiful girl 
was incapable of such cruelty. 

However, the typical worm turned 
at last, after two days of contumely and 
unspoken disdain on the part of the girls 
toward the invaders. ‘They were sitting 
at noon, trying to keep cool in their 
own room, when a knock. came at the 
door. Martha opened it, and there 
stood Ely, looking very erect. 

‘*T have orders,’’ he said, ‘‘ from 
Colonel Gordon, to summon you to 
appear before him, and Miss Rousby is 
commanded to attend also.’’ He tried 
to catch Letty’s eye to reassure her, but 
she was staring at the two soldiers who 
stood back of him. 

The girls, trembling with fear, but 
outwardly very calm, walked downstairs 
to the dining-room between the soldiers, 
followed by Miss Sally Craik. 

They found Colonel Gordon, por- 
tentously stern but with an amused 
twinkle in his eye, seated at the table 
covered with papers. Back of him stood 
Ferrers, scarlet with emotion and heat, 
mopping his brow. The windows were 


open and were crowded with the faces of 
the frightened negroes and amused 
soldiers. 

‘*Martha Compton,’’ 


said Colonel 
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Gordon, in an awful voice, ‘‘ you are 
summoned to answer to the charge of 
treasonable correspondence with an 
enemy of the crown; and you, Lettuce 
Rousby—”’ 

‘*The impudent rascal!’’ murmured 
Miss Sally. 

‘* For aiding and abetting the same 
offense. Bring forward the witness.’’ 

Then Junius, slinking around to avoid 
the wrath in two pairs of eyes, cringed 
forward to the power he was trying to 
conciliate. 

‘¢ Hyar he is, marster.’’ 

‘Did you see the defendant bury 
this ?”’ 

A soldier came forward and put on 
the table the dirt-covered tea-pot con- 
taining John Todd’s love-letters. 

‘©’PDeed I did, marster. I seed ’em 
do it, and I dug de hole. I couldn’t 
help it, marse. I wuz jest bleeged ter, 
kase I ’longed ter dem at dat time. 
Dey put it in de hole, an’ I kivered it 
up wid de sod. Fo’ de Lawd’s sake, 
Miss Martha, don’t look at dis pore ole 
nigger wif dem eyes! Yo’ wuk a spell 
on me, sho’. What I gwine ter do when 
de kunnel—’”’ 

‘There, that will do. I have read 
some of these letters,’’ resumed the 
colonel, who had invented the whole 
proceeding to relieve the tedium of the 
day, ‘‘and I find that their substance is 
not essentially dangerous to the peace of 
the crown.”’ 

Then he read selections from fervent 
epistles, where Martha was compared to 
a gazelle, a houri, and an angel, amid 
the haw-haws of the audience. Ferrers 
boiled with jealousy and with admiration 
of the lovely creature, who sat like a 
marble statue of disdain. 

‘‘Ah,’’ said the colonel, ‘‘ this is the 
worst yet. Verses! 


“ ‘Again I strike my artless lyre, 
While memory’s voice bids fancy rove ; 
Transported by a hallowed fire, 
I sing the charms of her I love. 
When gazing from my humble cot, 
I hear the owl's sad hoot at eve, 
When twilight haunts the lonely spot, 
Then for my Flora do I grieve.’ 


Who is this Flora? Is it a felonious 
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He 
of deep suspicion. 


implication? It may be serious.”’ 
assumed an air 
Martha was silent. 

‘Qh, Flora is only Martha,’’ Letty 
volunteered, coming to her cousin’s 


assistance. ‘‘ Mr. Todd calls her that.’’ 
Hm! That changes matters. 


Though the verses are bad—distinctly 
so, I never remember seeing worse— 
they are not treasonable. The prisoners 
are dismissed, with a reprimand and a 
light sentence.’’ The girls tossed their 
heads. ‘*But, egad! when I look at 
those lovely mutinous lips, I am tempted 
to make the penalty somewhat different. 
You are sentenced to dine with the judge 
and his friends to-day at five o’clock,’’ 
said the colonel, with a smile. 

Then Martha distinguished herself. 

‘«Never,’’ said she, rising like a 
tragedy queen. ‘‘ You may bully poor 
negroes and prove the power of brute 
force by reading private correspondence 
and ridiculing the noblest sensibilities 
of the human heart. These are the 
means by which the British kingdom 
has asserted its supremacy; but my 
cousin and myself will not assist at your 
orgies, save as corpses !’’ 

Her eyes flashed and she swept out of 
the room, followed by Lettuce, leaving 
Colonel Gordon, who was fortunately a 
man of honor, convulsed with laughter. 

A messenger with orders from Admiral 
Cockburn came that évening from the 
ship, and by next morning all the 
intruders had departed, taking with 
them Junius and—Miss Sally said— 
everything eatable on the place and in 
the country around. 

‘‘None of my poultry left,’’ she 
mourned, ‘‘ save that,’’ pointing to one 
lonely lame Muscovy duck that was 
limping disconsolately around the yard. 

Things began to settle again into their 
usual routine. The girls were upstairs, 
helping to count linen, when they heard 
a voice calling in the hall below: 

‘« Here, Miss Sally! Letty! Mat!’’ 

‘Why, ’tis the judge!’’ cried Miss 
Sally. 

He was hurrying upstairs, talking and 
laughing to someone as he came. 

‘“‘Here, come on, Hugh; she’s up 
here somewhere. Come up, boy. If 
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you are going to live here, you might as 
well begin to feel at home.’’ 

They came into the hall, where Miss 
Sally and Martha were surrounded by 
piles of sheets and table-cloths, Judge 
Rousby and Hugh Attaway, both look- 
ing well and not at all as if they had 
been enduring the hardships of war. 

‘*Where did you come from ?’’ asked 
Martha, after their greetings had taken 
place. 

‘Off the ship, child. Didn’t you 
know we have been prisoners of war? 
They caught us the night we tried to 
cross, and hang me if we haven’t been 
there ever since, and they have just let 
us off on parole. Here, Letty, here’s 
your husband. Where’s the child? 
Hiding somewhere? Find her, Hugh. 
She belongs to you.’’ 

Miss Sally pointed to the linen-closet ; 
and Mr. Attaway, nothing loath, strode 
in, but he could see nothing. Letty, in 
a fit of childishness or maidenly timidity 
at hearing herself so freely given by her 
father, had hidden herself. Hearing a 
little laugh from a tall clothes-basket, 
Hugh triumphantly seized it, and, bear- 
ing it into the hall, raised the lid, show- 
ing Letty’s blushing, smiling face. He 
lifted her out and placed her in her 
father’s arms. 

‘‘Take her yourself, my boy,’’ said 
the judge; ‘‘she belongs to you. You 
see, Letty, I have changed my opinion 
of this young man. ’Gad! when we 
were aboard ship, he was the only one 
bore up—made himself agreeable to the 
officers, fought a duel with one, mixed 
the best bowl of punch I ever tasted, 
and then he won you.”’ 

‘¢ How, father ?’’ 

‘‘At cards, miss. It was so stupid— 
nothing to do save to play cards; and 
this fellow was so manly and everything 
so dull, that one day I put you up asa 
stake, and hang me if the fellow didn’t 
win! It was the most exciting game I 
ever played. But it will be the last for 
both of us. So you tell me Junius has 
gone? The ungrateful black scoundrel ! 
Letty, I want you to tell me— Why, 
where is she ?”’ 

But Letty and Hugh had both escaped 
and were wandering in Eden. 


Anna Vernon Dorsey. 




















A SAUNTER WITH KEATS. 


HAVE a Keats—a thin book 
whose flexible dead - leaf 
covers hold a slender stock 
of creamy irregular pages 
sewed between—an_allur- 

ing brochure, wherein the margins are 
of incredible width—a confidential vol- 
ume whose leaves open to the heart and 
stay open, you breakers-in after litera- 
ture bound to the letter-line and held in 
hopeless durance within obdurate Bastile 
walls of backs ! 

Furthermore, there are blank pages 
before, and blank pages behind, to the 
soul’s content. I have sometimes endeav- 
ored to analyze the sense of pleasure 
afforded by the blank pages prefacing 
and epilogizing the jewels between, but 
without success. Yet who so audacious 
as to deny that they do give pleasure— 
yea, almost as much as the jewel in some 
cases. Not in this instance, however, 
to return to the Keats which has been 
the companion of so many indolent 
strolls and inconsequential idlings in 
autumnal ways. 

Sometimes it has but served to illus- 
trate the half of an Emersonian quatrain 
which runs something in this wise : 





“In my coat I bore a book, 
But seldom therein could I look; 
For I had so much to think, 
Heaven and earth to eat and drink.” 


True, the ‘‘ coat’’ was apt to be an 
all-encompassing wrap like to the falling 
leaves in hue, and the book scarcely 
remained unopened from _ superabun- 
dance of thought on my part; but in the 
main points, the quotation is applicable. 
There was the book, and therein I did 
not look. But there were days when I 
did. Days as dear and spent none the 
less delightfully because dreamed away 
in company with the idlest brother that 
ever cast care to the four winds on the 
twenty-first of every June. 

If one is artistic and takes September 
walks with the reprehensible brother 
indicated above, it gives a certain degree 


of pleasure to know that he has brown 
eyes to match the late sunlight, and 
brown hair to match the late leaves. ‘To 
observe that, if he will smoke cigarettes, 
the smoke seems an estray from the 
heliotrope wreaths of mist that float 
slowly above the circling hills; to feel 
that, if he will wear a tennis-coat, its 
bars of brown and tan may be thought 
of in the same breath with the daffodil- 
lettered brown covers of the Keats. 
There, we are come to the Keats once 
more, and I am thinking of one especial 
day—a late September day. 

We three had wandered up the slope 
into the cedars, and that day the slope 
slipped from sight as we descended the 
cedar hollow sleeping in the heart of the 
hill. Certain volumes were written to 
be read at certain seasons, under certain 
conditions. The poems of Keats were 
written to be read in the autumn, under 
cedars as old as thought—to be read 
where the yellow sunlight creeps and 
crouches in antique shifting shapes at 
the feet, where one remembers what one 
never could have known, and the memory 
obliterates the present tenses of life. 
Only then can you read with understand- 
ing. Was it reading that day, or divi- 
nation ? 

‘‘ Here,’’ said the lounger at my side, 
his brown fingers turning a page to the 
‘¢Lamia,’’ ‘‘we will rest under these 
trees, and you shall read this. I love to 
hear you read poetry.’’ 

One can be flattered into anything. 
Also one can imagine anything, under 
the cedars. 


“Ah, happy Lycius—for she was a maid 

More beautiful than ever twisted braid 

Or sighed, or blushed, or on spring-flowered 
lea 

Spread a green kirtle to the minstrelsy ; 

A virgin purest lipped, yet in the lore 

Of love deep learned to the red heart's 
core ; 

Not one hour old, yet of sciential brain 

To unperplex bliss from its neighbor pain. 
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As though in Cupid’s college she had spent 

Sweet days a lovely graduate, still unshent, 

And kept his rosy terms in idle languish- 
ment.” 


Here, looking up from the book, I 
perceived that the audience of one was 
not thinking of Lamia. 

‘¢ Let a fellow be,’’ said the audience, 
pulling his cap over his eyes a trifle and 
blushing, though I did but look. ‘‘ There, 
turn to the evocation of the banquet- 
room.”’ 

Do you who read remember the 
intangible elfin magic of this passage? 
We are so used to attributing all effects 
of this nature to Poe and Coleridge that 
we sometimes think them attained by no 
other poets. Lamia, after imploring 
Lycius to desist from his design of pub- 
licly proclaiming his marriage, makes 
ready the hall for the guests whose invi- 
tation prefaced her doom: 


“She set herself, high-thoughted, how to 
dress 

The misery in fit magnificence. 

She did so, but ’tis doubtful how and 
whence 

Came, and who were her subtle servitors. 

About the halls, and to and from the doors, 

There was a noise of wings, till in short 
space 

The glowing banquet-room shone with 
wide-arched grace. 

A haunting music, sole perhaps and lone 

Supportress of the fairy roof, made moan 

Throughout, as fearful the whole charm 
might fade.” 


‘¢There, the poem is done, for us, 
to-day,’’ presently murmured the list- 
ener, echoing the last verses read. 
«‘ What a brute old Apollonius was—and 
is 

Our aimless hands met in turning the 


leaves. ‘The odes—the sonnets? ‘‘No, 
not yet. Hear that vibrant sighing wind 
in the sky.’’ We were suddenly sadder 


beneath the cedars, and lingered long 
over the ‘Isabella,’’ content to echo 
mutely the poet’s subtly mournful invo- 
cation : 
“O melancholy, linger here awhile! 
O music, music, breathe despondingly ! 





A SAUNTER WITH KEATS. 


O echo, echo, from some sombre isle, 
Unknown, Lethean, sigh to us—O sigh!” 


‘¢One could dream over that a year. 
What comes next? Ah, Madeline asleep 
in lap of legends old. How Leigh Hunt 
raved about her. I didn’t fall in love 
with her until I had - utterly forgotten 
Leigh Hunt. And what next? The 
odes. We mused for the hundredth 
time above these poems, whose beauty 
not even popularity can ruin, whose 
unspeakable charm not even that fatality 
can destroy, whose perfection no time 
can touch, whose exquisite sadness no 
joy can gainsay. 

‘*Who shall say there is no genius, 
when a boy once lived who could write 
like this ?”’ 

‘‘T have always thought how fortunate 
it was that Keats died young,’’ said my 
brother ; ‘‘since the rhymes rung about 
his ears in youth, there was no need of 
longer life. How much more intensely 
we love him than we love Tennyson or 
Browning! It is for what he leaves 
unsaid. ‘It is not in mere death that 
men die most’—there are deaths and 
deaths. How still it is!’’ 

The pages fluttered once more. The 
violet mists, impalpable and encroach- 
ing, had come upon us as we loitered, 
softly blotting out the vague sunlight— 
lying like a shadow upon the leaf as he 
read aloud from a sonnet whose atmos- 
phere of absolute quietude closed us in. 

The last faint yellow rays from the 
mist-obscured sun distantly irradiated 
the beginnings of innumerable cedar 
colonnades, up which an indistinct yet 
unutterably saddening fragrance, as of 
burial flowers, floated finely to our 
senses. 

We thought of the young poet face 
saved from the dead by the artist hand. 
We remembered the exquisite gentleness 
of the eternally closed lips, the womanish 
length of the dark lashes etched forever 
against the cheek, the delicate vexed 
brows drawn together for the last time 
over the intricate problems of life. We 
leaned together above the shadowy page 
in silence. 


Fanny Kemble Johns m. 
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ANCIENT NORMAN DOORS, 1680, 
Church of St. James, Barbadoes, 


HEN the Genoese landed upon 

\ \ this island, during his prog- 
ress southward for the second 

time, he was accompanied ashore by a 
favorite officer, and the two set out upon 


a stroll. Shortly they found themselves 
beneath the grateful 


BITS WITH PEN 


AND PENCIL. 


It lies a hundred miles eastward of the 
curving stretch of islands that reaches 
from Florida coast to Venezuelan cape, 
with small interruption of water space 
between, and is therefore a great com- 
mercial centre. 

Ships from north, south, or ,east find 
its white coral cliffs come first as they 
draw in coastward to the great western 
continent and drop anchor in Carlisle 
Bay, safe from wind or weather, with 
ready communication the world over, 
and a fleet of ships under all flags to 
keep them company. Of the army of 
tramps that go up and down the sea, 
seeking what they may find to carry, 
there is always a respectable contingent 
here, and this morning I counted 118 
sailing vessels and one steamer in harbor, 
waiting for something to turn up. 

Every two weeks comes a busy day. 
The various steamers of the Royal Mail 
Company rendezvous here once a fort- 
night, arriving from all directions at six 
in the morning with an absolute certainty 
that is attained by easy sailing-rates, 
plenty of time, and these ever smooth 
summer seas. ‘Then they meet the larger 








shade of a splendid 
tree, from whose 
branches a sort of 
yellowish-gray moss 
hung in compact 
masses closely resem- 
bling an old man’s 
beard. ‘* Mira, sefior 
teniente,’’ said Co- 
lumbus, ‘‘mira el 
arbol barbado.’’ 
‘‘Look, lieutenant, 
see that bearded 
tree,’’ and the strange 
appendage to as fine 
variety of ficus indicus 
as exists in the world 
thus gave name to the 
land whereof I write. 
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transatlantic ships coming and going, 
and so for a time we have high jinks. I 
counted seven steamships this morning in 
port where there was none yesterday, 
and all day the corridors and dining- 
rooms of the Marine Hotel have been 
full of more or less typical English men 
and women, with occasional South 
Americans. Young Tom from New 
York and a bright Yankee girl found a 
quiet place behind the office counter, 
and amused themselves the whole fore- 
noon, dissecting the faces and dresses 


HIGH NOON, 


that were so odd to them. Iam afraid 
their comments were not exactly respect- 
ful, to judge from one or two | heard. 
‘¢ Look at that seventy-year-old duffer,’’ 
said Tom, ‘‘with a_red_ waist-scarf 
and tennis-shoes; he ought to be in a 
museum.’’ ‘* See that dress,’’ remarked 
the young lady ; ‘‘ it came out of the ark 
and was made for the woman’s big sister, 
big enough for three of her.’’ 

One stout young fellow in gray and a 
puggaree caught sight of miss, and com- 
menced a parade before the counter, that 
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was very funny; but, with genuine 
British hold-on, he kept close around, 
and I fear the blond-haired and blue- 
eyed damsel rather liked it. 

Anyway, the hotel is full, and it is 
good for Pomroy, who deserves better 
luck than the few of us who stay put 
and know a good thing when we get it. 
For I am glad to say that the Marine is 
so much improved since I said bad things 
about it two years ago, that I can 
honestly recommend it to my country- 
men as the best hotel in the West Indies. 





BARBADOES. 


For invalids or those who care for rest 
and total quiet, there is of course no 
place like the Crane, on the north coast, 
where breezes are always cool and Arm- 
strong always genial and capable. Noth- 
ing anywhere can equal the magnificent 
sea-scapes from Crane cliffs, with their 
wealth of color and delicious purity of 
air; but, for a family winter home, there 
is no place south of Florida where 
Americans will be as well suited as at the 
Marine. I am glad to say so much— 
indeed, am incited thereto by a number 
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SCOTLAND HEIGHTS—FROM 


of Americans here, who are happy and 
content. Hotels are a good thing to be 
posted on, and rates here are very rea- 
sonable, especially by the season. At 
the Crane, they are seven shillings a day 
—say $1.75; and at the Marine, from 
$2.50 to $3.00 for transients, with due 
consideration for a longer stay. 

Then there are several boarding-houses 
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BATHSHEBA, BARBADOES, 


whose charges vary from seven to ten 
dollars a week, and the inimitable ice- 
house for single men, where one is excel- 
lently fed and carefully looked after by 
that prince of major-domos, Thomas, 
whose handsome face and courtly bear- 
ing are as well known to visitors as the 
famous place itself, where one pays two 
dollars a day for everything. 

And now that one 








LOADING COAL ON THE VOYAGE DOWN, AT ST. LUCIA. 








| knows where to stay 
according to need, 
he may look around 
alittle. And as soon 
as he gets into Bel- 
grave’s famous curio- 
shop, he will find 
out that all his pur- 
chases by the way 
along were mistakes. 
For here are not 
only better speci- 
mens of what he did 
get, but an infinitely 
larger lot to choose 
from than all the 
other places put to- 
gether could show at 
half price. So I 
advise coming tour- 
ists to wait, if they 
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can, until they are here, before buying 
anything. 

Bridgetown is a thriving, bustling, 
busy city, where all sorts of curious con- 
trasts meet the eye in every street. 
Probably the most constant source of 
amusement is the crowd. Eleven-twelfths 
black—strong, sturdy, and independent 
of bearing, well fed and decently clad— 
it throngs the pavements, overflows into 
narrow or wide streets until all are pretty 
well filled, is bright and good-humored, 
busy about its own affairs, and entirely 
sober. Ail day long, the panorama 


STREET SCENE 


moves, from break of day until five 
o’clock, when down comes the night, 
and the show is done. I have never 
received incivility from these men. Some 
say that they have, and abuse Barbadians 
roundly ; but I always suspect two sides 
to their story, and,‘when I see occasional 
tourists curse and berate natives who do 
not move just to suit them, I wonder 
which side has the best. 

Somebody asked an Irish visitor what 
he thought of the dense masses of people 
in Barbadoes, and he answered: ‘‘ Well, 
sir, I never saw anything like it, barring 
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a beehive.’’ And all at 


after 
watching the crowd surging and swaying, 
winding in and out, it comes to you that 
that is exactly what you have been think- 
ing of all the time, too—a beehive— 
although you did not know it exactly. 
There are large and excellent stores, 


once, 


such as Harrison’s, DaCosta’s, and 
Whitfield’s, where there is everything to 
buy at prices about half of ours, good 
displays of jewelry made in America and 
England, very dear and poor, wonderful 
tailor-shops where our young fellows are 
continually ordering clothes—they are 





IN BARBADOES. 


so cheap, you know. Well, when you 
can. get a handsome suit of best. English 
or Scotch cloth made to order. for $14, 
and a full-dress suit for $25, there. is 
temptation, is therenot? I think I shall 
call this morning, just to look at goods. 

My wife has jist shown me a hand- 
some silk costume, duly frilled and 
flounced to taste, plenty of edging and 
that sort of thing, the entire cost of 
making which by a leading modiste was 
three dollars, the whole business inside 
of ten. I have bought one extra trunk 
already. 
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CHALKY MOUNT, BARBADOES. 


I met a gentleman to-day who is one 
of the most notable instances of intel- 
lectual and social success of his race. 
Sir Conrad Reeves, chief justice of 
Barbadoes, is a man whose way to emi- 
nence and position has been won step 
by step in a land where color of skin is 
no bar whatever, until the suffrage of his 
people and will of his sovereign in assent 
to their desire placed him where he is. 
He holds a degree from an English 
university, is thoroughly well informed 
upon general subjects, and entertains in 
a pleasant easy way that shows the man 
of the world. For years, he was the 
leader of the Liberal party in his 
country, which, since his elevation to 
the chief-justiceship, he has . relinquished 
into the strong hands of Mr. Racker, 
and now devotes himself entirely to 
official duties. Personally, Sir Conrad is 
a fine-looking tall man, mulatto in color, 
with only woolly hair and a rather wide 
nose to distinguish himdrom a brunette 
European. His lips are thin, finely cut, 
and decided, and he carries a well-shaped 
head upon well-squared shoulders. He 
converses easily, and what he says is full 
of information ; for he has been a close 
student and observer all his fifty years or 
so of life. 


It is a wonderful sa 
badoes. - I had no intentionof inflictiagy 
any figures upon anyone ; but th ~~ 
certain people to whom nothing else 
appeals, who insist upon knowing just 
how warm or how wet a place is in 
degrees before they are convinced. For 
these accurate persons, I -have kept a 
series of observations three times a day 
for the past five weeks, and compared 
them with the official ones for twenty-five 
years past at the reform school, from 
which they do not vary a degree. Well, 
then, at 6 a.M., the temperature has 
been either 76, 77, or 78 degrees, the 
dew-point between 63 and 71 per centum, 
and the barometer between 30 and 30.1. 
At noon, and this includes the hours 
until 5 PM., when the evening cool 
comes on, the mercury has averaged 82 
degrees, never over 83 nor below 81, 
with barometer always the same. At 6 
p.M., and this means all night, the column 
marks 77 degrees average, going down to: 
the very lowest, 75 degrees, just as 1 am 
going to my bath and the sun is coming 
out of his from yonder purple sea, at six 
in the morning. 

From the island’s build—a flat coral 
reef nowhere reaching out of the sea 
more than 1200 feet, and that but once, 
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devoid of forests or other obstructions 
to free sweep of wind—it is hourly 
cleaned by steady trade-winds, of every 
malarious poison or odor whatsoever. 
The same coral makes perfect drainage, 
so that one may walk in silken hose ten 
minutes after a heavy rain and be dry- 
shod. People come here to Armstrong’s 
Crane Hotel from Guiana and other fever- 
stricken spots, as ours go to Adirondacks 
in winter for consumption, and find, in 
the powerful winds and complete quiet 
of that eyrie on the cliff, swift relief. I 
have noted one singular effect, however, 
of this strong tonic: if there be seeds 
of fever in the blood which might not 
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lose weight, to hear the hollow cough 
increase in frequency, and mark how 
their walks and drives contract from day 
to day. Perhaps they may both reach 
home ; it seems doubtful. 

Nor is this climate good for rheumatics. 
Laden as the air is with moisture at a 
high temperature, which keeps the skin 
constantly moist, a change of a single 
degree often checks perspiration and 
induces a chill in such cases, to be 
promptly followed by stiffness and pain. 
They must stay away also, and the same 
caution serves for every tropical or sub- 
tropical island. 


But for bronchial troubles, chronic 





NORTH COAST OF BARBADOES. 


develop at home, the attack is likely to 
come on promptly after arrival at the 
Crane, but in a modified form, with 
short and feeble course. There is none 
of our fever and ague in the country. 
But consumptives in advanced stage 
must stay away. While the wonderful 
facility of living and rampant vitality 
that characterize everything that grows 
make it very easy and sweet to lounge 
the perfect days away, suppurative pro- 
cesses advance swifter than ever, in con- 
genial environment of moist heat ; and 
failure is progressive and fast, while the 
patient feels better. There are two 
bright young New Yorkers here at the 
Marine, and it is pitiful to watch them 


sore throat or irritation, for all forms of 
nervous exhaustion, and especially for 
chronic heart-disorders and for Bright’s 
disease, all the drugs in the world fail to 
do the good that a short residence here 
accomplishes. It is so easy to live. Con- 
stant heat relaxes capillary tension, anda 
weak heart readily does the work that is 
so difficult and tiring in cold weather. 
Even valvular disorders or dilated 
chambers find quick ease where they have 
not contracted capillaries added to their 
work, and one goes gayly up three flights 
when ten steps at home were mounted 
with panting breast and aching left arm. 

Pure air unchecked by windows—in 
my room, there are none that close the 
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sash- circulates night and day alike, and 
we practically live out-of-doors all the 
time, with no poisonous coal or other gas 
to stuff up lungs or empurple good red 
blood. 

Nothing to do, plenty of time to do it 
in, good regular meals, a comfortable 
company, and steady thermometer lay 
heavy hands upon quivering nerves and 
compel them to rest. One sleeps almost 
constantly the first ten days, and is ready 
for a nap whenever the large and ener- 
getic corps of parrots and monkeys 
maintained by guests permits—not too 
often, as Barbadians say, in daytime. 
It is impossible to be out of tune with 
one’s surroundings long in the tropics, 
where they take a day to think of a 
matter requiring ten minutes’ work, and 
then ask for time. So nervous patients 
straightway subside and find the days too 
short for the nothing they have to do. 

I was writing, this morning, about six 
o’clock ; and although the sun was not 
quite up, the pervadent light that never 
quite leaves Barbadoes was reflected back 
from sea to desk, through bread - fruit 
and cocoanut-palms, as soft as from a 
sunset cloud. My thermometer marked 
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77 degrees, and the sweetness of the 
night was not yet gone. Perfumes of 
awaking rose and jasmin mingled with 
dying odors of la bonita del noche, the 
lady of the night; and day-sounds of 
birds and men were usurping the night- 
frog’s song, whose musical double note 
still vibrated through the air. Peace 
and life reigned around, and as the pure 
warm salt air filled farthest group of 
lung-cells, sending blood clear to the 
tips of one’s toes, life was very well 
worth living at almost any cost, and this 
lovely island seemed more attractive than 
ever. 

Pardon this outbreak, kind reader— 
my readers are always kind—I just could 
not help it. 

Where every road is like a floor in 
smoothness, and hills are rare, where 
victorias are easy and horses fair, and 
where there are plenty of things to see, 
driving is naturally popular. A few days 
ago, I accepted an invitation from the 
pleasant manager of the Barbadoes Rail- 
way to go out to leeward, to Speights- 
town, the second place of the island, to 
inspect the route for a new steam tram- 
way that is in contemplation. As it was 
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a long jaunt, we loaded a substantial 
luncheon into the carriage, of which 
more anon. 

Passing the handsome new hospital for 
insane just about completed, we followed 
the ocean road, with cool breeze and 
brilliant purple and green sea for com- 
pany, until we came to the village with 
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wild monkeys, and these we came to see, 
The best time is morning and evening, 
although persistent quiet waiting out of 
sight is usually rewarded by an exhibi- 
tion. In front of the house is a triangu- 
lar space for carriage-way and flower- 
plots, and here they come to hold cau- 
cuses or prayer-meetings or something of 
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THE CAREENAGE, 


the euphonious name of Holetown, 
where the first English colonists landed 
in 1670. They built a beautiful church, 
and, being wealthy men, built it grandly. 
The west tower they made Norman, 
copying turret and portal after the best 
models in Europe, and placed therein a 
pretty bell which bears King William’s 
name and the date 1680. I do not 
know an example of Norman doors so 
perfect as these, and have drawn them 
carefully. I wonder how they will come 
out in print! 

A little farther is Porters, the name of 
the ancestral estate of the Allens, an 
early family here, who keep the ancient 
place intact, wood and all. Conse- 
quently, old-time denizens of the forest 
also remain, in the shape of troops of 


for immediately they are all there. 


the sort, in troops of fifteen or twenty, 
old men and women, young men and 
maidens, and mothers with infants at the 
breast. First, one gray-bearded old 
brigand five feet high, brown back and 
gray front, swings himself down into the 
clear and surveys the coast. All is clear, 
all humans hidden behind veranda- 
jalousies a hundred yards away, and so 
he beckons the rest and shouts: ‘*O. K. ! 
Come along!’’ At least, I presume so ; 
How 
they came is not quite to be made out; 
they are just there. 

They sit around and chat in dignified 
manner, youngsters frisking about and 
getting soundly cuffed for impertinence 
just like anybody else, mothers nursing 
babies or discussing late fashions in 
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wearing tails—in fact, having a jolly 
afternoon meet. Suddenly, while the 
show is at its height, there are no 
monkeys. Some person has frightened 
them, and they are not. How or where 
they go, no one sees, but I dare say 
might hear them whiz like Twain’s jack- 
rabbit. A very good show. 

On the north coast of the island, not 
far from the Crane Hotel, stands an 
imposing square building with battle- 
ment walls, known as Lord’s Castle. It 
is now the property of the Trollope 
family, of England, who keep it up in 
good shape and maintain a sufficient 
number of servants to care for the place, 
although I believe that none of the 
family have ever resided there. It is 
comfortably furnished in the style of a 
past century, entirely in solid native 
mahogany, and some of the handsome 
tables and cabinets received many covet- 
ous glances from our ladies. 

Now, here is a chance for someone. 
This handsome mansion, with grounds 
reaching to the sea, baths of all kinds, 
stables and outbuildings complete, can 
be rented for one month or more at the 
extremely moderate figure of $40 per 
month, ready to live in, together with 
an ancient legend which runs in this 
wise : 

Captain Samuel Lord, who built this 
castle, came to Barbadoes in some 
strange way, varying as per narrator, 
before the days of light-houses or steam- 
ships, and, building his house, con- 
structed several strong dark chambers in 
the cellar, whose use was not even con- 
jectured at the time. Along the north 
coast of Barbadoes, a reef runs out a 
half-mile or so, upon which the sea beats 
furiously when stormy winds blow, mak- 
ing this shore a dangerous one for sailors 
who had no steam, the more so as it is 
the custom for all European ships com- 
ing hitherward to sight Barbadoes first, 
wherever bound. 

A year or two after Captain Lord 
took possession of his new home, stories 
came to Bridgetown of ships that were 
wrecked near by, and, strange to say, 
when they were boarded, there was no 
trace of any soul aboard nor any valu- 
able thing. As no bodies had been 
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washed ashore to be given decent burial 
in holy ground, the simple natives began 
to fear that a legion of evil spirits 
haunted their rocky shores and devoured 
hapless sailors cast away within their 
reach. Several times had dancing lights 
been seen among the cocoa-palms that 
line the shore, and jangling bells been 
heard, when storms were at their height, 
and the panic grew until the region was 
deserted. 

Then came to the governor at Bridge- 
town a man with a strange tale, to which 
his exceliency listened, and said in the 
sententious speech of olden times: 
‘‘Bosh!’’ which, being interpreted, 
signifies strong dissent. Said the man: 

‘« My ship, the Fair Dorothy of Lyn 
Regis, Britain, a year ago came safely 
westward until in latitude and longitude 
of this country, when a hurricane arose 
and drove us at its will for many hours. 
At last, when the ship was nearly spent, 
and crew also, we saw through dark- 
ness dimly the outlines of land, and on 
the low shore many lights, some moving, 
some at rest, as of a town. Borne to 
our ears upon fierce gusts of wind came 
sounds of bells, and we made sure that 
God had led us right, and that we were 
in Carlisle Bay, abreast of Bridgetown 
streets. 

‘« But, when we went to get the anchor 
clear, teeth of white breakers shot from a 
reef close under bow, and in a moment 
the Dorothy was ashore, pounding on 
sharp coral rock, a total wreck. 

‘What became of captain or my mess- 
mates, I cannot tell; but, when I came 
to sense again, | was bound and in a 
dungeon black dark. ‘There, excellency, 
I have been until two nights ago, when 
I found means of escape and came here 
to tell my pitiful story. My ship was 
laden with rich goods for trade along 
the Main, and now I know that they all, 
with many more, have been seized and 
are most wrongly held by the strong 
lord of the castle where I have lain in 
chains these weary months. And in this 
castle are other prisoners whose fate is 
worse even than mine, for they lie there 
still while I breathe free air, and their 
case is desperate unless my lord inter- 
feres. 
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‘* More, excellency : through the bars 
of my dungeon window, I saw and 
learned the manner of our lure ashore, 
practiced upon other ships as hapless as 
mine own. ‘This wicked master of the 
castle, when ships drew near the coast 
and nights were dark, caused his servants 
to fasten lanterns on the heads of many 
cattle, and, hanging great bells around 
their necks, to drive up and down 
among the cocoa-trees along the beach, 
so that those unfortunates should, as we 
did, think themselves in safe haven until 
too late to escape the rocks. 

‘‘ Wherefore, I pray your excellency to 
take such measures with this pirate on 
the land, as that his majesty’s peaceful 
subjects may not be thus deluded to 
their death, and their goods become a 
robber’s spoil.’’ 





THE FOG-HORNS. 


But, when the soldiers came to this 
castle to seize its lord, they found 
nothing. Every dark cell was empty, 
and in the spacious chambers overhead 
there was only the handsome furniture 
and appointments fitting to their grand- 
eur ; and they were forced to let him go 
free. Yet so strong was suspicion against 
him, and so evil grew his name, that he 
was forced to leave the land, and died 
at last in the odor of sanctity that now 
and then surrounds the name of very 
rich men. 

To attest which, Lord’s Castle stands 
as I show it you, upon the north coast 
of Barbadoes, where its grand apart- 
ments, rich furniture, and dark rooms 
underneath are shown to visitors to-day 
at a shilling a head. May its shadow 
never grow less! 


William F. Hutchinson, M.D. 





THE FOG-HORNS. 


HE fog broods on the city white and chill, 


Its tiny needles stinging keen like hail ; 


Across the sea beyond the barren hill 
Continually the fog-horns shrill and wail. 


Out of the gloom a tree climbs like a ghost 

And gropes for sunlight with bare skeleton hands. 
And where the heavy folds have lifted most 

And blown aside, a gray-faced woman stands. 


O my beloved ! 


In this stranger place 


Rush back old days that are forever new! 
The shrill fog-horns and this poor haggard face 
Remind by contrast of the June and you. 


Ella Higginson. 











THE 


LMIRA ANN and Eugenie 
were once well-known fig- 
ures on the avenue, cross- 

Mowe ing the Common, or mak- 
Sas 2 an purchases at the mar- 

ket. They were always seen together, 

usually arm in arm. Both were tall and 
invariably dressed alike. 

The process of their retirement from 
this mild publicity had been so gradual 
that almost everyone had at last forgot- 
ten their existence. Most of those who 
knew them in the early days were dead. 

As long as their father remained with 
them, they occupied a pew in church. 
After his death, they continued their 
attendance with the greatest regularity, 
but not their pew-rent, which accumu- 
lated on the treasurer’s annual state- 
ments. ‘Till one Sunday morning, as 
the sisters gravely entered the middle 
aisle, a smart young usher, the son of a 
wealthy banker, informed them with the 
utmost courtesy that the standing com- 
mittee had accepted a very handsome 
sum for the pew usually occupied by the 
sisters, and ‘* would they be good enough 
to choose other sittings not so expensive 
—that is to say, a little less prominent— 
in the gallery, perhaps.’’ 

At which, the sisters had held closely 
to each other, while Almira Ann replied 
tremulously : 

‘«The Pimberleys have always occu- 
pied the same pew—always; and you 
know,”’ and here the plaintive voices of 
the two sisters joined in familiar unison, 
‘«we are the only Pimberleys.’’ 

‘‘T am sorry,’’ says the polite usher. 

From that time, the sisters were seen 
no more in church, for ‘‘ the only Pim- 
berleys’’ could find neither material nor 
spiritual satisfaction in any other seat 
than the one so endeared to them by 
family tradition. 

Perhaps it was an overstrained sense 
of pride that kept the sisters more than 
ever within-doors after their withdrawal 
from church; but they shared a dislike 
even to meeting any of the church peo- 
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ple on the street, fearing that their pov- 


erty had already become generally 
known. 
Still, there were a few generous- 


minded friends of their better days, who 
called upon them occasionally. ‘These 
visits, however, were necessarily rather 
formal; for, since they had nothing of 
their old position in society left but 
their sense of etiquette, they naturally 
made much of that. One day, the 
splendid equipage of Mrs. McAllester, 
the rich little widow whose name was so 
prominent in all the public charities of 
the town, drove down Simpson Street 
and stopped at the shabby tenement 
where the Miss Pimberleys occupied two 
exceedingly small back rooms. 

A charitable friend had described the 
two sisters to Mrs. McAllester, adding 
that, from what she could see, they must 
be poorer than church mice ; upon which 
the tender-hearted and well-to-do widow 
determined to include them in her round 
of personal visitations, carrying them 
some little luxuries and inquiring whether 
their rent was hard to meet. 

As she stood at the door, opening her 
seal-skin sacque at her plump throat with 
one hand, and lifting her dainty gift- 
basket with the other, she could not 
recall the name of the sisters. While 
she puzzled her memory, the creaky door 
banged open, and a fat woman with her 
neck bound up in red flannel, and with 
a huge bundle of washing under her arm, 
tried to squeeze out. Mrs. McAllester 
backed down the steps, while the stout 
woman breathlessly exclaimed : 

‘¢Qh, Lor’ !”’ 

**Could you kindly inform me, my 
good woman, if there are two poor 
elderly women occupying any part of 
this tenement ?”’ 

‘<Oh, Lor’! Yes, ma’am. Most of 
*em’s elderly, and all on ’em’s poor.”’ 

‘«« But these are sisters.’’ 

‘* Well, maybe they is. I don’t but 
know more than the half of ’em. You'd 
best step in and see.’’ And the woman 
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passed on up the street, eying suspiciously 
the handsome carriage. 

Mrs. McAllester went in through the 
open door, and found herself facing an 
irate Irishwoman who had just run out 
to bang the door ‘ afther that divil of a 
washerwoman, axing your pardon.’’ It 
was the children’s noses and throats and 
lungs that apparently caused her anxiety, 
for the baby in her arms was whooping, 
while two watery-eyed, smeary-faced 
older ones looked out at an inner door. 

Mrs. McAllester very hastily closed 
the outer door, and ascertained from the 
overwrought mother that it was surely 
the ‘‘only Pimberleys’’ she wanted, 
and they were ‘‘ the last door behind the 
stairway right before you.’’ 

At the last door behind the stairway, 
Mrs. McAllester knocked; and it was 
opened, after an unnecessarily elaborate 
pause, by the two sisters together. 
Neither of them recognizing their visitor, 
they retreated one step and remained 
standing side by side—somewhat timidly, 
as though half fearing the errand of 
their visitor, and yet more haughtily, if 
haughtiness can rise superior to all 
surroundings, as though it were habitual 
with them to be called upon to rebuff 
indignities. 

Mrs. McAllester was a little surprised 
at their appearance and evident airs, and 
a little doubtful whether these were the 
women she sought. In the momentary 
pause, she had a chance to notice the 
dim background of the room, which 
reassured her by its bare poverty. She 
saw that the women were strongly alike, 
both unusually tall and extremely thin. 
The coloring of their faces was in the 
same tone exactly, as the remnants of 
ringlets covering their temples—a bony 
whiteness, neither gray nor altogether 
pallid. Their features, though shrunken, 
were still handsome. Their high-bridged 
noses seemed curbed back by the shrink- 
ing skin, that had no doubt once been 
well rounded over plump cheeks. Their 
lips also were retreating and wrinkled. 
Their eyes were still clear, and looked 
the most alive part of the two rigid 
figures; but the expression of them 
struck Mrs. McAllester oddly. It was 
by no means the look she was so 
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thoroughly familiar with, in the eyes of 
the receivers of her bounty; there 
seemed to be no trace of grief, no sign 
of whimpering, certainly no appeal, and 
no touch of gratitude in them. And yet 
there gleamed from those four dark rest- 
less eyeballs the expression of some 
intense feeling, that the wealthy and 
worthy little widow, with her heart full 
of charity beneath her rich apparel, 
could not in the least appreciate. 

‘“‘Do the—is there anyone named 
Pimberley living here?’’ Mrs. McAlles- 
ter actually almost stammered. 

‘“We are the only Pimberleys,’’ 
replied the two tall sisters, in measured 
unison. 

‘* Well, then, you must be the people 
I came to—call upon.’’ 

With a sudden hesitation, Mrs. Mc- 
Allester changed the mere inquiry she 
intended, into this more ceremonious 
form, and, from the silver case in her 
satchel, she presented her card to the 
gaunt sisters. 

The scant reflected light that forced 
itself down the brick alley-way and in 
through the dim windows of this secluded 
room was insufficient for even the pierc- 
ing eyes of the Pimberley sisters to read 
the delicately engraved name ; but, with- 
out betraying the slightest tremor of 
surprise, they yielded to the etiquette 
of hospitality and invited their visitor 
within. 

‘‘Our apartments are not well adapted 
to receiving. Yes, it is rather dark. 
No, not there, if you please; here is a 
chair. Please be seated. You are very 
welcome indeed.’’ 

Mrs. McAllester found herself on a 
low flag-seated chair that yielded rather 
threateningly to her comfortable weight. 
Almira Ann sat before her in a high- 
backed rocker, while Eugenie chose 
the foot of the bed. There were two 
other chairs ; but, as they were set close 
to the wall, their backs decorated with 
little festoons of cheese-cloth, and the 
seats carefully concealed by the double 
pattern of Santa Claus printed on cotton, 
it was probable they were not for use. 

Mrs. McAllester was usually a woman 
of leadership, equally at home in con- 
versation as in action ; but her moments 
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of observation were taken advantage of 
by Almira Ann, who talked in a dry 
monotone. 

«¢ We hope you had no inconvenience 
in finding us. .We have quite dis- 
couraged all our calling acquaintances 
lately ; for, since my lameness came on, 
I really never am able to return any calls 
at all, and Eugenie never would visit 
alone, and we don’t wish to be under 
obligations. Do we, Eugenie ?”’ 

‘« No indeed, Almira ; no one can sav 
that of us. But we did have an exten- 
sive acquaintance once, Almira.”’ 

‘* Yes, Miss—Mrs.—pray excuse me, 
I have not noticed your card.”’ 

‘*Ah! Mrs. McAllester is my name. 
You have probably heard my name at 
least, though we have not seen each 
other before.’’ 

‘*McAllester? No, we are 
acquainted with any McAllesters. 
we, Eugenie?”’ 

‘«T don’t recall the name.’’ 

«You must be among the new-comers, 
Mrs. McAllester. You see, we are of the 
native families here. ‘The father of our 
grandfather was one of the donors of the 
land for the Common. ‘That portrait 
over the stove is our grandfather, the 
general. No, Eugenie, I would not 
remove the fly-screen. ‘The picture is 
our family heirloom, Mrs. McAllester, 
but there is not light enough to do it 
justice here. We know the old families 
here, of course, but the new-comers 
hardly at all. Since when have you 
resided in our town, Mrs. McAllester ?”’ 

‘¢ Well, I’m not considered exactly a 
stranger here,’’ replied the wealthy 
widow, resenting the unexpected topic. 
**It is ten years since I built my resi- 
dence on the avenue.”’ 

‘«Ah, yes, on the avenue! ‘They tell 
us a good many new people have located 
there.’’ 

‘¢ Then, I’ve been president of the 
Women’s Associated Bureau of Aid for 
five or six years, and of course that has 
forced me into a great deal of publicity.’’ 

«« Ah, dear, how trying that is, to any- 
one at all sensitive. But the bureau is 
quite a new thing. It probably will not 
continue very long.” 

‘¢ Not continue ?’’ almost gasped little 


not 
Are 
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Mrs. McAllester. ‘‘ Why, it has abso- 
lutely unlimited financial resources.’’ 

‘“¢Oh, no doubt; but we have seen so 
many of these new-fangled associations. 
None of them stay. Dothey, Eugenie ?’’ 

‘“*No, they all go away again,’’ said 
Eugenie, adding, in a voice a tone 
lower: ‘* You say, don’t you, Almira, 
that really poor people don’t want to be 
associated ?”’ 

‘Mrs. McAllester probably has her 
own views, Eugenie. No doubt, ma’am, 
you do considerable in private as well as 
public charity.’’ 

‘“‘“Why, of course I do; and that 
reminds me: it was Mrs. Jones and Mrs. 
Brown, of the old High Street Church, 
who told me about you and interested 
me to come and—and call on you.”’ 

Almira Ann perceptibly stiffened at 
the name of the old church; and 
Eugenie, seeing the effect upon her sister, 
nervously twitched her hands beneath 
her apron. 

‘*It is many years now, since we 
severed our connection with the church,’’ 
said Almira, quietly ; ‘‘ very few of the 
old society remain. But Mrs. Brown ! 
Ah, yes ; she sent you to us, thinking we 
might direct. you to some poor families. 
But we are too much retired now. We 
have kept up none of our own charities, 
and, not visiting at all, we shall not be 
able to help you in that way, although 
I’m sure we should have been very glad 
to do so. Should we not, Eugenie ?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, years ago.”’ 

‘« And I’m sure we are very pleased to 
have received your call. Are we not, 
Eugenie ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, we are very pleased.”’ 

‘* Well,’’ said Mrs. McAllester, rising, 
hot and indignant, feeling choked with 
the close air of the stuffy little room, and 
at the same time hating to go away 
beacen, ‘‘ I have this basket of delicacies 
with me, that perhaps you could—’’ 

‘*No, J fear we could not even under- 
take to give those away for you, Mrs. 
McAllester ; for, vou see, we remain so 
closely at home.’’ 


As Mrs. McAllester withdrew, 


Eugenie sank beside her sister’s chair 
and clasped her hands. 
«* Oh, Almira,’’ she exclaimed, ‘* those 
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pains! You’ve got them again, haven’t 
you? I saw it in your face.’’ 

Almira Ann tried to smile, whispering 
huskily: ‘‘ I didn’t break down before 
her, did I?’’ ‘Then she doubled herself 
and groaned upon the floor. 

Once, during the months of sickness 
that followed, Eugenie had a great fright. 
Almira Ann fainted dead away, and 
wouldn’t come round. Then Eugenie 
lost her self-control, and, giving way to 
screams that brought in neighbors, the 
poor-house doctor was sent for. 

‘* Want of nourishment,’’ he grum- 
bled, while he administered some stimu- 
lant. ‘*‘ No visible means of support, 
that I can see. We must move her to 
the house.’’ 

Eugenie held to the head of the bed 
while the doctor soliloquized ; but, as 
he spoke of Almira’s removal to the 
poor-house, she caught her breath in a 
terrible gasp, and, leaning forward, laid 
her two quivering hands upon: the doc- 
tor’s arm. 

** Don’t let her hear you say that. It 
will kill her. She can’t go there. She’d 
die on the way. She’d die before she 
went through the door. Don’t say that 
again, doctor.’’ 

‘“¢Oh, nonsense! stuff and nonsense, 
woman. ‘There, now, she’s coming out 
of that nicely. Give her some tea, and 
to-morrow I’ll have a carriage sent round, 
and we'll bring you both down to the 
house and feed you.’’ And with that, 
he bustled off on his busy rounds. 

When the doctor sent up the town 
ambulance, on the following day, to 
bring the two feeble sisters to the poor- 
house, their rooms were deserted. A 
man who was’ whitewashing - said: 
‘*'They’ve moved out.’’ But nobody 
seetned to know where they had gone. 
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In a damp attic, Almira Ann lay upon 
a mattress on the floor, while Eugenie 
was hanging ‘‘the general’’ by the 
window. 

‘To think how wonderfully we 
escaped,’’ she cried, as she pulled down 
the tattered mosquito-netting round the 
narrow frame. ‘‘ Oh, Almira, look at 
the chairs—look at the general! Isn’t 
this real home ?’’ 

Almira leaned on her long fleshless 
arm and smiled an inexpressibly con- 
tented smile. 

‘<T seem to hear mother’s last words 
again, Eugenie: ‘Girls, keep together ; 
keep a home, whatever happens, keep a 
home of some sort,’ and we have.’’ 

‘¢ Almira Ann,’’ said Eugenie, com- 
ing and bending over her, ‘‘ the way you 
came up those stairs was worthy of the 
general.”’ 

But the stairs were a continual danger ; 
and when Eugenie slipped down the first 
flight and put her hip-bone out of joint, 
it seemed that the aged sisters would be 
at last compelled to surrender their 
“home ’’ life. 

Nevertheless, with her two arms and 
one sound leg, Eugenie crept back, and, 
without so much as a groan that might 
disturb her sister, lay beside her on the 
worn pallet. 

But the vital forces were too exhausted 
to endure this last drain upon them, and, 
to her sister’s morning pressure of the 
hand, there was no response. 

Two days later, when the lynx-eyed 
rent-collector came banging on the door 
with his brutal ‘‘ Who’s in here now ?’’ 
Almira Ann, spent with the awful sus- 
pense, lifted her dying voice for the last 
time, to repeat those words she had 


never before spoken alone: ‘‘ The only 
Pimberleys.’’ 
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LIZABETH was tall, with 
yellowish-brown hair that 
would not be other than 
fuzzy, do all that she might 
to keep it orderly as 

Rachel’s ; and her eyes were brown too, 
with quick gleams in them that took you 
unawares, while Rachel’s were placid 
blue that changed very little in expres- 
sion. Again, Elizabeth’s close cottage- 
bonnet was apt to get a trifle awry 
betimes, as when she skirted across the 
lawn after her pigeons; and Rachel’s 
bonnet was always utterly straight, her 
face a veritable picture within it. Nor 
was that all: in Meeting, Elizabeth was 
prone to shock Rachel by untimely 
nudges and pokes, even going so far as 
to look over to the men’s side and whis- 
pering that she believed James Woodnut 
got plumper and shorter every day ; and 
Rachel would frown and try to stop her. 
For Rachel was timid, did pretty work— 
tatting and the like—and was glad to 
nirse her mother in her frequent head- 
aches, and made delectable dishes for 
Yearly Meeting guests. 

As for Elizabeth, she read ; Elizabeth 
affected books, and Elizabeth wrote the 
best hand her uncle haa ever seen. 
Consequently she became his scribe, 
drew up his leases, his bonds and mort- 
gages, and considered that she paid for 
her keep in thus assisting him ; for Eliza- 
beth was an orphan, and, outside her 
uncle and her aunt and her Cousin 
Rachel, she had no one. 

‘¢ But she does nothing like a girl,’’ 
said Rachel. ‘She cannot even have a 
cat for a pet, nor a canary. Instead, 
there are her pigeons.”’ 

And there were Elizabeth’s pigeons! 
Over two score of them—the common 
blue, fan-tails, pouters, tumblers, carriers, 
all kinds. In the morning, when she 
went out upon the lawn, they would 
come circling round her, cluster at her 
feet, perch on her shoulder or her out- 
stretched hand ; in the winter-time, they 
would peck at her window, knowing her 
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room, and often she would raise the sash 
and let in some of the pink-footed tribe 
and stroke the frosty iris of their throats 
before turning them into the world 
again. 

‘*T cannot understand it,’’ said her 
Aunt Dorothea. ‘‘I believe thee cares 
for them more than thee cares for people. 
As for young men, they are nothing to 
thee. With Rachel, it is different.’’ 

For Rachel’s cheeks were pinker than 
ever when young men were nigh, and 
young men liked her; as to Elizabeth, 
they stood aloof from her, they knew 
not why, and James Woodnut said it was 
because she was so tall and was forever 
fussing about her pigeons. 

James had plenty of chances to criti- 
cise her, seeing that he often drove to 
the place that summer. Rachel used to 
watch for his coming, a bright look in 
her face. One day, Elizabeth saw her 
thus, as she had often seen her, sitting on 


the porch in the cool of the afternoon, 


cool and delicious. 

«« How well thee’ll look in white silk,’’ 
said Elizabeth, demurely. 

‘‘Mother !’’ called Rachel, sharply, 
‘<T wish thee would come out here.’’ 

‘< Elizabeth !’’ said Dorothea Tryell, 
from the parlor, understanding all. 

‘sAnd,’’ went on Elizabeth to Rachel, 
‘¢ Jimmy is so nice and chubby—like ‘a 
little, round, fat, oily man of God,’ ”’ 
and went into the “ office’’ to help her 
uncle. 

And in the office was James Woodnut. 

Elizabeth feit guilty. But his smooth 
moon-like face, his plump form, the 
shortness of his limbs, carried out the 
spirit of her quotation, and she smiled 
in spite of herself. 

He was looking. at a paper Friend 
Tryell held before him. 

‘IT was showing James some of thy 
handwriting,’’ said Elizabeth’s uncle to 
her. ‘‘ Thee writes so many styles, he 
allows thee could do almost anything 
with thy pen.’’ 

Perhaps Elizabeth was vain of her one 
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accomplishment, perhaps she wished to 
make amends for her criticism of him to 
Rachel ; she went to the table where the 
two men held colloquy. 

‘*T think I can copy almost any 
signature I ever saw,’’ she said. ‘‘ See 
here !’’ 

She took from a pigeon-hole some 
longish slips of paper, such as her uncle 
saved—the backs of envelopes and the 
like—for Friend Tryell was, as his wife 
said, ‘‘a trifle near.”’ 

‘Write thy name,’’ she said. Which 
being done, she took the pen from him, 
dashed it along the paper, and there 
were two signatures exactly alike— 
‘¢ James Woodnut.’’ 

‘* Remarkable,’’ said James, admir- 
ingly—his eyes on her and not on the 
writing, though. 

‘¢I can write uncle’s signature from 
memory,’’ she said, and took another 
slip of paper, and behold! there was her 
uncle’s crabbed writing of his name. 

‘« Very like,’’ said James, ‘‘ and upon 
a blank cheque too. My!’’ 

‘“‘A sample cheque uncle got some- 
where,’’ laughed Elizabeth. ‘‘ His name 
looks well on a cheque, doesn’t it ?”’ 

‘‘Very,’’ dryly answered James. 
‘¢ Yes, Elizabeth, thee has a gift—but, 
in an unscrupulous person, a dangerous 
one. ‘There is sucha thing as forgery.’’ 

‘Tt is safe ; thee has not the gift,’’ said 
Elizabeth, and walked out-of-doors, and 
they heard the flutter of the pigeons. 

James Woodnut looked uncomfortable, 
and Friend Tryeil’s eyes had a twinkle 
in them. 

Just then, the office door opened, and 
there was Rachel in her cool drab, with 
some fleecy lawn at throat and wrists. 

«¢ Thee here ?’’ she smiled at James. 

She had edged to the table and curled 
round her fingers the slips upon which 
Elizabeth had written the names of the 
two men. She knew that Elizabeth was 
accountable in some way for James’s 
uncomfortable look. 

‘¢ Father is busy,’’ she said. 
into the parlor.’’ 

When he was alone, Friend Tryell 
went to the window to raise the blind. 
Upon the lawn was Elizabeth and her 
feathered friends. It flashed upon him 


‘¢ Come 
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that Elizabeth looked unreal—the sun- 
shine bathing her, her bare arm uplifted 
in the cloud of birds—two of which, her 
especial pets, perched upon it. She 
looked up and caught her uncle’s eye. 
The next minute, she was in the office. 

‘*«Some work for me ?’’ she asked. 

‘*Look over these prospectuses,’’ he 
said. ‘‘A syndicate wishes me to go in 
with them in purchasing a piece of land 
and building a town on it.’’ 

In a little while, she looked up. 

‘‘If I had the money, I would put it 
in this,’’ she said. 

‘‘Another thing, Elizabeth,’’ said her 
uncle: ‘+I wish to speak to thee about 
James Woodnut.”’ 

‘*T will not apologize to him. He 
used an offensive term—<‘ forgery ’—’’ 

‘‘It is not that. I suppose thee has 
noticed his frequent visits here? Thee 
knows what brings him ?”’ 

Elizabeth leaned over the table, her 
hands clasped. 

‘He told me to-day,’’ went on her 
uncle, ‘* how much he admires thee.’’ 

‘“*Me?’”’ she cried. ‘‘Me?’’ And 
then her voice rang out in laughter. 
‘‘And while he was saying this to thee, 
I was laughing about him to Rachel.’’ 
Rachel! The laughter stopped. ‘I 
will have nothing to say to him,’’ she 
said, passionately. ‘‘I wish him never 
to speak to meg—never. Poor Rachel !’’ 

She went out into the hall and came 
face-to-face with Rachel. She made a 
movement of affection toward her, when 
Rachel held up her hand. 

‘¢T] heard what thee said,’’ Rachel 
said. ‘* James Woodnut told me in the 
parlor what he had said to father regard- 
ing thee,’’ and turned and walked rapidly 
away and up the stairs, knowing that 
Elizabeth looked after her with hateful 
compassion in her eyes. 

In her room, Rachel’s bosom rose and 
fell and hot tears dropped upon her 
cheek. She angrily pulled her handker- 
chief from her pocket, when two slips of 
paper fluttered to the floor; they were 
the slips Elizabeth had written upon in 
the office, and which Rachel, in agitation 
at sight of James Woodnut, had carried 
with her from the room when she 


expected in the parlor to hear the avowal 
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of lov2 she had long looked for. And 
Elizabetn had written upon those papers 
—had written his name! She crushed 
the papers in her hand and thrust them 
out of sight in a box upon the bureau. 
Rachel was cool and quiet the rest of the 
week, and Elizabeth staid in the office 
as much as possible. 

When First-day came, Elizabeth won- 
dered how it would be in Meeting; for 
James was sure to be there. Very early 
in the morning, she went out to attend 
to her pigeons. As she was throwing 
corn to them, James came up. 

‘¢T must speak to thee,’’ he said, in a 
voice she understood. 

Her face told him her answer. 

«Ts it possible,’’ he said, ‘‘ thee does 
not know—”’ 

‘‘T tell thee,’’ she interrupted, ‘‘ thee 
must not speak to me thus. Go away ; 
do not let anyone see thee, or I shall do 
more than simply not care for thee—I 
will despise thee as a coward and no 
man.”’ 
been unjust, as he turned on his heel and 
disappeared, and yet all her care was for 
Rachel who loved him, she looked up at 
her cousin’s window; the curtain was 
tightly drawn. 

When they were in the carriage, Dor- 
othea Tryell suddenly said : 

‘If we are to be made ridiculous, I 
shall stop at home. Look there !’’ 

Far up in the blue, two birds sailed in 
the wake of the carriage. 

‘¢Stop the carriage !’’ said Elizabeth. 
‘¢T shall stop at home. ‘Those are my 
two great pets; I neglected to cage 
them. I was a little nervous this morn- 
ing.’”’ 

‘«Why?’’ asked the low voice of 
Rachel, with meaning. But Elizabeth 
was out in the road, going homeward, 
and the horses jogged on. 

‘*T am sorry Elizabeth must stay at 
home,’’ said Friend Tryell; ‘‘ but we 
are late, as it is.”’ 

‘* Elizabeth !’’ echoed Rachel. ‘It is 
always Elizabeth. Mother,’’ and she 
turned from her father, ‘‘I should like 
to go to Salem, to Tacy Reeves, to-mor- 
row, for a couple of weeks. May I go?’’ 
She burst into tears. ‘‘ Let me go—let 
me go.”’ 
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And, knowing that she had 
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‘¢ There, I knew thee was doing too 
much tatting,’’ said her mother. 

On the morrow, Rachel went to Salem, 
and Friend ‘Tryell used Elizabeth as 
amanuensis in the syndicate business and 
in negotiating for the farm that was to 
be turned into town-lots. Elizabeth was 
kept busy for a fortnight in the matter. 

At the end of the fortnight, a man 
who owned a farm he wished the synai- 
cate to buy, in place of the one under 
consideration, called to see Friend 
Tryell. Elizabeth was in the office 
when he came in. 

*‘A goddess—Juno with a Quaker 
parentage,’’ he said to himself. ‘I am 
Ernest Barrington,’’ he said aloud, and 
entered upon the business that had 
brought him there. 

His bright chatty manner strangely 
annoyed Elizabeth, and she found herself 
watching him during the hours of his 
stay, to find out if it were not assumed. 
She had never before been brought in 
contact with such a man. 

When he would have gone away, 
Friend Tryell pressed him to stay over- 
night, that further conference might be 
had, ‘‘ unless they will miss thee at thy 
home.’’ 

‘«'There is no one to miss me,’’ laughed 
Barrington. ‘‘I am quite alone in the 
world.’’ 

Elizabeth considered his confession too 
poetical and uncalled for. But that 
night, in her room, she wondered how it 
must feel to be quite alone in the world. 
She wondered if poor Rachel did not 
feel that way a little just now, despite 
her father and her mother. 

Early in the morning, Barrington 
found her on the lawn, with her birds. 

‘“<T am acity man,”’ he said, ‘‘ awake 
at sunrise.’’ 

‘<The sunrise is beautiful—to poetical 
minds,’’ retorted Elizabeth. 

‘¢ You Friends,’’ he laughed, ‘‘ do not 
like to be accused of poetry.’’ 

‘«There are poets amongst the 
Friends,’’ said Elizabeth. <‘‘ There is 
John Whittier.”’ 


««And yourself.’’ 
‘6c I i 


‘* With your pigeons, you are an idyl. 
Your birds are surely fond of you.’’ 
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‘¢ These two seem to be,’’ said Eliza- 
beth, softened by mention of her pets. 
«‘ They try to follow me wherever I go. 
One I call ‘Theory,’ the other ‘ Prac- 
tice,’ the one not getting along well 
without the other.’’ 

Again he laughed, and Elizabeth 
thought it was a very genial laugh. She 
turned and talked to him about the farm 
he wished to sell. 

‘¢ Only two-thirds of it,’’ he corrected 
her. ‘‘ The remaining third I will keep, 
and develop with the money I get from 
the part Isell. It is all I have in the 
world, and I hope much from it.’’ 

So he was poor, besides being all alone 
in the world! 

The breakfast-bell rang, and they went 
in. All during the meal, Friend Tryell 
talked business with Barrington. Doro- 
thea turned to Elizabeth. 

‘** Rachel writes she will be home next 
week,’’ she said. ‘‘ James Woodnut has 
not been here in a good while. I sup- 
pose his visits will be resumed next 
week,’’ and smiled. 

Elizabeth felt strangely buoyant, and 
could not account for it. But she 
frowned when Barrington informed them 
that he would stay in the neighborhood 
for a month, ‘‘ until you make up your 
mind to take my farm,’’ he said to Friend 
Tryell. 

Friend Tryell said amusedly, when he 
was alone with Elizabeth : 

‘*T will get it at my own price—his 
farm.”’ 

‘*TIs that perfectly fair ?’’ she asked, 
quickly. 

‘¢I do not want the property,’’ said 
her uncle; ‘‘ but if he, will accept my 
price for it, I will take it. Perfectly 
fair? ‘Thee says strange things, Eliza- 
beth.”’ 

If Elizabeth said strange things, per- 
adventure she thought as strange. 

In the week that followed, she felt 
that she was very happy. And what was 
it made her happy? She was, unknown 
to herself, caring for a man who should 
be nothing to her, even should he care 
for her in turn—he was not a Friend. 
But she did not think of marriage—she 
did not think of love. She found that 
she waited in the morning till Barrington 


came to see her uncle, and it was not 
many days till she could have assured 
herself that his eyes searched for her as 
soon as he entered the office. 

Then Rachel came home. Elizabeth 
ran from the office to meet her as she 
came into the hall. Rachel looked 
coldly at her. 

‘“What man’s voice is that in the 
office ?’’ she asked. 

Elizabeth told her, perhaps too tim- 
idly. Rachel marched into the office and 
kissed her father. 

‘¢ Titania !’’ thought Barrington. ‘A 
Watteau in drab.”’ 

The next morning, Elizabeth’s laugh 
floated up to Rachel in her room ; Eliza- 
beth was on the lawn, and Barrington 
talked with her. A few minutes, and 
Rachel was also there. 

It was thus for the ensuing week; 
whenever Barrington talked with Eliza- 
beth, Rachel joined them. On Sixth- 


_day, she went further than this. After 


Barrington had gone-away from the two, 
she spoke. 

‘It is because I wish to spare mother 
und father,’’ she said, ‘‘ that I refrain 
from speaking of thy manner toward 
men.’’ 

To have seen Elizabeth! She strode 
up to her cousin. 

‘*Do not say that again,’’ she said ; 
‘¢ do not say that again.’’ 

And although Rachel cowered, she 
knew that she checked any further 
intimacy of Elizabeth with this man. 
After that, when Barrington came, Eliza- 
beth was not to be seen. 

But Rachel had made Elizabeth think 
—caused her to marshal in review the 
trifling but important incidents of the 
days since she had known the stranger : 
and an ineffable gladness, not unmixed 
with pain, filled her heart. 

Then one day she went out on the 
lawn, as had been her wont, and Barring- 
ton came up to her. He came up to her 
eagerly, lover-like. 

‘How I have missed you,’’ he said, 
in a glad voice. 

A shutter above rattled, and there was 
Rachel at her window, calling down 
happily to them. Elizabeth left him and 
went into the office. 
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At evening, James Woodnut drove up. 

«‘T thought he would come, now thee 
is home again,’’ smiled Dorothea to her 
-daughter. 

“Why, don’t thee know,’’ cried 
Rachel, with animation, ‘‘ that he comes 
to see Elizabeth? Hasn’t Elizabeth 
told thee? She knows it.’’ 

«‘That Elizabeth should be so sly !’’ 
said Dorothea. ‘He is on the porch 
with her now. Let us go out.’’ 

Barrington was also on the porch 
when they reached there; and as James 
persisted in monopolizing Elizabeth, he 
went over to Rachel, who bloomed in 
fresh white muslin. 

‘‘A great admirer of Elizabeth,’’ she 
smiled, indicating James. ‘‘He has 
spoken to father—and to me.”’ 

Barrington looked over at the two; 
Elizabeth was talking gayly to James. 
For Elizabeth knew that Rachel was 
watching her, and she deemed this the 
best thing to do. 

In a little while, Friend Tryell came 
out and engaged Barrington in the 
usual business discussion, and Rachel 
listened with rapt interest, though she 
heard her mother ask James to stay for a 
week, away from the hot city, and her 
even little teeth clenched.. 

That week was one of torture to 
Elizabeth ; for James attached himself 
to her, and Rachel was cheerful as an 
interested spectator at a play, and 
seemed to communicate her interest to 
Barrington, who now talked to her 
instead of to her cousin. 

It ended on Seventh-day. That 
morning, Barrington found Elizabeth 
alone in the office. There was to bea 
meeting of the syndicate on the follow- 
ing Second-day, and she was copying 
certain papers for her uncle. 

‘‘This is the first chance in a long 
time,’’ he said, ‘‘that I could have a 
word with you.’’ 

‘« Thee seems to have been well enter- 
tained,’’ she retorted, coldly. 

He looked at her almost as though he 
thought his attentions to Rachel had 
piqued her, and was glad of it. Then, 
-all his soul in his voice : 

‘* Elizabeth !’’ he said, when Rachel 
was upon them. 
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‘Qh, friend Barrington,’’ she said, 
excitedly, ‘‘come and see some mica 
one of the men has turned up down the 
road ; it is like rock-crystal.’’ 

He looked at Elizabeth ; but she had 
her back to him, so he went away with 
Rachel. 

Elizabeth sat there and thought. He 
had called her ‘ Elizabeth,’’ and his 
voice was tender when he said her name. 
Yes, she did love him, and could she 
help it that he was not of the Society? 

She resolutely set to copying the legal 
instrument before her; but between the 
lines she wrote in her beautiful hand 
were thoughts of Ernest Barrington and 
all that she now acknowledged he was to 
her. 

How long she had written and 
thought, she knew not, when, all of a 
sudden, in came James Woodnut. 

‘¢ Come with me,’’ he panted. 

‘¢ The pigeons !’’ said Elizabeth, start- 
ing to her feet. ‘‘ Is anything the matter 
with them ?”’ 

<< Come with me,”’ he said as before. 

Something in his manner forbade 
further parley. He led her out to the 
road, down to a little knoll, his hand on 
her arm. He parted the leaves of the 
thick underbrush and pointed. There 
was Rachel looking up into the eyes of 
Barrington—and Rachel turned and saw 
her cousin and James. She turned to 
Barrington, and, with a tender little cry, 
threw both arms round him. The leaves 
of the underbrush rattled into place. 

‘“*T wanted thee to see the man who 
has turned thy head,’’ said James, ‘‘and 
how he treats Rachel.’’ 

‘¢T will never speak to thee again,’’ 
said Elizabeth, ‘‘so long as I live.’’ 

She reached home alone, and went on 

with her writing. She wanted no dinner, 
and staid in the office, working. She 
heard Rachel up in her room, and she 
threw down her pen and went there. 
She believed that Barrington loved 
Rachel, and that Rachel should be 
warned that James would tell her father 
what he had seen. 
‘«Spy !’’ said Rachel, as soon as she 
set her eyes on her. Elizabeth left her ; 
she knew that Rachel would not heed 
her. 


ye 
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In the evening, Woodnut entered the 
office, where Elizabeth and her uncle 
were busied over the syndicate papers. 

‘*T wish to speak to thee alone,’’ he 
said to Friend Tryell. Elizabeth rose 
and went out on the porch. She knew 
what James had come to tell, and she 
knew what accusations were in store for 
her when her uncle called her in. 

‘*Why did thee not tell me about 
Rachel and that man?’’ he demanded. 
‘Go, bring Rachel to me.”’ 

She went to her cousin’s room ; there 
was still a chance to tell her to be brave. 
But all was dark upstairs; she called 
Rachel, and there was no response. She 
hurriedly struck a match ; the room was 
empty and in confusion, and Rachel’s 
traveling-bag was missing. 

Elizabeth stood there dumfounded ; 
then a wildness seized her, and she was 
going from room to room, calling her 
cousin’s name loudly, imperatively. 

‘‘ Yes, she is gone,’’ Woodnut said, 
cynically, at the foot of the stairs, as she 
came down; ‘‘and Barrington left his 
boarding-house this evening, with all his 
baggage.”’ 

‘¢ Did thee tell thy cousin,’’ asked her 
uncle, ‘‘ that James would likely inform 
me of her conduct of this morning ?”’ 

‘¢T would have warned her,’’ she said, 
‘*against James Woodnut.”’ 

‘¢Then,’’ returned her uncle, ‘thee 
has connived at her going away with 
this man.’’ 

‘¢ Qh, no, no!’’ she cried out. 
no!’’ 

‘<I do not believe thee,’’ said Friend 
Tryell. <‘Go to thy room!” 

‘¢T will go to Aunt Dorothea.”’ 

‘* Go to thy room !”’ 

C6 Tos?” 

‘¢ Go to thy room !”’ 

Driven from his presence, Woodnut a 
witness of her humiliation, she went 
away. She sat in her room, in the dark, 
all night. ‘Toward morning, Mary, the 


6é No, 


girl, came for her to go to her aunt. 
‘¢QOh, Elizabeth,’’? said Dorothea, in 
the pangs of one of her headaches, 
‘thee might have prevented all this, if 
thee had told me or thy uncle in time.”’ 
Elizabeth staid with her till the break- 
fast-bell rang. 
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‘«T must feed the pigeons,’’ she said. 
‘* Pigeons !’’ cried her aunt. ‘* Has 
thee no heart? ‘Thee is like thy father ; 
he put thy mother—my sister—in her 
grave, with his heartlessness.’’ 

But Elizabeth went out; her hands 
trembled a good deal as she scattered the 
corn, but that was all. Then she went 
in and sat with her uncle at the break- 
fast-table, and not a word was said. 

The mare was brought round when it 
was time to start for Meeting. 

‘*T shall not go,’’ said Elizabeth, and 
went up and sat with her aunt. Her 
uncle came home from Meeting, and she 
again sat at table with him. 

In the evening, Friend Tryell went 


_ away, leaving word that he should return 


on Third-day. 

All of Second-day, all of Third-day, 
Elizabeth nursed her aunt. ‘Third-day 
evening, Friend Tryell came home, and 
sent for his niece to come to the office. 

‘¢'Thy cousin and Ernest Barrington 
were married, the evening they left this 
place,’ he said. ‘‘And thy connivance 
was greater than I thought. I went to 
bank to-day; this cheque was cashed 
yesterday.’’ 

He laid before her a slip of paper 
from which she read : 

‘¢ Pay to the order of Rachel Barring- 
ton one thousand dollars.’’ The cheque 
was signed ‘‘ William Tryell,’’ her 
uncle’s name. 

‘¢The signature is not my writing,”’ 
he said. 

She caught at the table; she recog- 
nized the cheque—it was the one she 
had written on, that time when she told. 
James Woodnut she could write her 
uncle’s signature from memory. She 
remembered now that she had seen 
Rachel take the slip in her hand, in the 
office, and carry it out with her. Rachel 
must have kept it. 

‘« This cheque was honored at bank,”’ 
Friend Tryell went on. ‘* No one shall 
know, I promise thee, that it is not what 
it represents itself to be—my gift to: 
Ernest Barrington’s wife.’’ 

Could she tell him that she was 
innocent? Could she lay the blame on 
Rachel, against whom there was already 
so much ? 
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‘¢Leave me now,’’ said her uncle. 
So she went to her room with almost a 
thankfulness in her heart, a thankfulness 
that it was Rachel’s hand that had filled 
out the cheque, and not her husband’s. 

Toward morning, she slept. She 
woke with a start; something pinned 
down her arm. There were her two 
pet pigeons, ‘‘ Theory’’ and ‘‘ Practice.”’ 
It was late, and they had missed her and 
come in search of her through the open 
window. She covered her face with her 
hands and burst into a storm of tears. 

After that day, no word was spoken of 
what had occurred; her uncle and her 
aunt would permit no mention of so 
much as Rachel’s name. Only, James 
Woodnut staid away, giving up Elizabeth 
at last. 

Elizabeth’s work was in her uncle’s 
office; and her work was not light, for 
her uncle did not spare her. He was 
not unjust ; but he had a cause against 
her, and he showed it. Dorothea was 
more sickly than ever, grieving greatly 
for Rachel, and required much care, 
which she took grudgingly and reproach- 
fully from her niece. 

Summer faded, and autumn came, and 
the pigeons listed in the sun and liked 
the house-roof when the western glory 
shone upon it. Winter came, and the 
blanched silence of frost and snow. 

That winter, Friend Tryell, with a 
feverish activity which Elizabeth could 
but attribute to the one cause, went into 
all manner of land speculation ; many a 
time, Elizabeth was up till midnight, 
arranging his papers. 

Then spring wore round, and the 
wood burgeoned, and in the earth was 
the commotion of sap and green things 
coming. Summer and a year had passed 
since Rachel went away; it was as 
though she had never existed, so far as 
outward manifestation in her home was 
concerned. But with autumn came word 
from Rachel. 

It was in October—a dull heavy day, 
the lawn strewn with leaves, and the 
pigeons disconsolately flying from one 
point of warmth to another. 

Friend Tryell and Elizabeth were in 
the office, Elizabeth sorting the morning 
mail. All at once, she stopped—there 
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was a letter in Rachel’s hand, addressed 
to her. How dared Rachel write to her? 
Indignation was foremost in her feeling. 
Then she tore open the letter. Five 
minutes more, and she stood at her 
uncle’s elbow. 

‘* Rachel has written me,’’ she said. 

He pushed away the hand that held 
the letter. 

‘« She writes me about her little child,’’ 
went on Elizabeth. ‘‘ She is desperately 
ill and wants me. I must go to her.”’ 

‘¢T say thee shall not,’’ he cried, the 
veins in his face swelling. ‘‘If thee 
goes, thee will not return to us—I insist 
upon that.”’ 

‘<T do not think thee would be so hard 
as that,’’ she ventured. 

‘*T mean what I say,’’ he returned. 
‘«If thee goes, thee returns no more to 
us.”’ 

A deep sigh escaped her. 

‘* Rachel is suffering deeply,’’ she 
said, ‘* or she would never write to me.’’ 

She went to her room and put some 
things in a bag, then she went down to 
the office again. 

‘© At least, thee will shake 
uncle ?’’ she said. 


hands, 
He turned his back 


to her. ‘‘ Fare thee well, then,’’ she 
said. ‘I will go speak to Aunt 
Dorothea.”’ 

‘*T have seen thy aunt,’’ he said. 


‘¢ She does not care to see thee.’’ 

‘<T should have liked to kiss her,’’ 
said Elizabeth, turning away. 

In a little while, she was at the station 
and on her way to town. She found 
Rachel’s house—a poor house in a poor 
neighborhood. Elizabeth went up the 
stairs to a room pointed out to her. She 
opened the door. Then a voice from 
the bed cried out, and Rachel’s head 
went under the covers. When next she 
looked, Elizabeth, divested of coat and 
bonnet, sat beside the bed. 

‘<] had no one else to call on,’’ 
Rachel said, pitiably. ‘‘And oh, my 
little baby! And oh, to see mother !”’ 

Elizabeth looked down. Someone 
touched her on the arm, and the woman 
who had admitted her downstairs pointed 
to the next room. She went there; there 
she saw the tiny clay frame that held an 
immortal soul. 
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‘¢ She calls it ‘ Dorothea,’ after her 
mother,’’ said the woman. 

There was a shadow across the bed. 

‘“*How do you do, Elizabeth ?’’ said 
Barrington. 

He was no longer the cheery man she 
had known, but stern, worn, and quiet- 
looking. 

For a moment, all was confusion in 
her mind, till a cry from Rachel recalled 
her. 

‘¢Qh,’’ said Rachel, ‘‘look at the 
window..”’ 

Elizabeth raised the sash, when in 
fluttered ‘‘Theory’’ and ‘ Practice ’’— 
they had followed her from home. At 
sight of the birds, Rachel was wild; all 
her longing was for the old home. And 
Elizabeth staid. 

Barrington came an hour each day to 
his wife’s room, nodding to Elizabeth, 
and then he would go away. 

For a week, it was thus, and then 
Rachel broke down. 

‘“‘T am dying for mother,’’ she cried 
out. ‘Oh, I must tell thee everything, 
Elizabeth. That cheque—father has 
told thee about it, of course; and thee 
knows what cheque it was, and how I had 
it? I was wild, that day James Wood- 
nut told me what thee was to him. I 
think I hated thee then; for oh, Eliza- 
beth, James Woodnut is the only man I 
ever loved.’’ 

Elizabeth bent over the child that was 
in her lap. 

‘‘Thee knows how I acted with 
Ernest,’’ Rachel was going on; ‘* but 
he did not love me. He loved someone 
else, and I knew it. I followed after 
Ernest, the night he went away, after the 
day thee and James saw me with him at 
the knoll. Don’t ask me what I said to 
Ernest. But he knew I had left home 
on account of him; he knewI could not 
go back. So we were married. But he 
was poor. I had brought from home 
my little box that stood on my bureau ; 
in it was the blank cheque. I filled it 
out for a thousand dollars; the bank 
people knew me from often coming with 
father, so I got the money. Ernest did 
not know till three months later. He 
has had a horror of me every day since. 
But he could not refund the money, for 


’ 
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he had spent it in trying to improve his: 
farm, which he cannot sell. And now 
I must go home—father and mother’s 
anger rather than Ernest’s cold manner. 
For, Elizabeth, it was thee he loved, 
and I knew it.’’ 

With a bound, Elizabeth sprang to the 
bed. One of the pigeons, which had 
perched on the back of a chair, flew up 
and lighted on her shoulder; the child 
in her arms woke and cried. 

‘¢He loved thee,’’ shrilled Rachel, 
‘<and thee loved him. But I had a spite 
against thee because of James, and I—’’ 
And then her voice failed her. 

There was a great sickness for Rachel 
for a few days, and then Elizabeth’s 
mind was made up what to do ; she could 
not stay in the house where Barrington 
was, and Rachel must go home or die. 

One day, while Rachel slept, she put 
the two pigeons in a basket and went to 
the old place. 

‘*T am come, not on my own account 
primarily,’’ she said, as she entered the 
office and saw her uncle there; ‘‘ Rachel 
must come home.”’ 

‘‘ Never !’’ thundered Friend Tryell, 
pounding his hand down upon the desk. 
“¢ Never !’’ 

‘*T will ask Aunt Dorothea,’’ said 
Elizabeth. She passed from the office, 
angrily followed by him. She found 
her aunt in her room, pale and hysterical, 
and she put the case to her. 

‘“©Oh, William!’’ pleaded his wife. 
‘* Rachel ! Remember the Prodigal Son.’’ 

‘*Rachel has not fed with swine,’’ 
interposed Elizabeth ; ‘‘ she is an honor- 
able wife and mother.’’ 

‘‘ Honorable !’’ accented her uncle. 
‘¢ Yes, you and she are two honorable 
women !”’ 

‘¢Aunt Dorothea,’’ said Elizabeth, 
‘¢take her in, for she is—she is—’’ She 
could not say the word. 

But Dorothea knew. She grasped her 
husband by the arm and shook him. 

‘Rachel is dying,’’ she said, in a 
hard voice. ‘‘I am going to her.’’ 


‘‘ Dorothea,’’ said her husband, ‘‘ so 
thee too ceases to respect me.’’ 

‘* Rachel is dying,’’ she said as before. 
‘‘T am going to her.’’ 

She had knotted the strings of her 
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box-bonnet under her chin, and stood 
looking feebly round her. 

‘«Come, Elizabeth,’’ she said, ‘‘ take 
me.”’ 

Her husband looked at her. 

‘«« Thee must not go,’’ he said ; ‘‘ thee 
is not fit. Thy daughter shall come to 
thee—but not that man.’’ And Doro- 
thea slid down, clasping his knees and 
crying out for Rachel, her only child. 

An hour later, Elizabeth was again 
in the city. The following day, they 
carried Rachel into her old room at home 
and left her with her mother. 

In the evening, she sent for her father 
and made her peace with him. When 
he came down to the office again, he 
found Elizabeth there. - 

«« Let me help thee,’’ she said; ‘‘ there 
must be lots to do.’’ 

So the old life went on again, except 
for the little new life up in Rachel’s 
room. 

Her mother was with Rachel all day. 
And one day, Rachel asked for her hus- 
band, the end being very near. 

The next day, Barrington came, and 
Friend Tryell took him to his wife. 
Then Elizabeth was summoned. 

‘¢Elizabeth,’’ said Rachel, ‘‘ I think 
thee will look after my baby, mother not 
being strong enough to be burdened.”’ 

They sat with her till the light faded, 
and Rachel’s life faded and went out 
with the light. 

A few days, and everything was over, 
and Barrington had accepted a position 
which took him to Europe. He left his 
farm in the care of Rachel’s father, to 
do the best he could with it in benefit of 
the child. 

So quiet settled down once more, a 
quiet dearly paid for. For a year and 
a half, this quiet lasted ; Elizabeth was 
her uncle’s clerk again, the child’s nurse, 
her aunt’s companion. 

The spring was come, when one day 
Friend ‘Tryell called Elizabeth into the 
office. She entered the room with little 
Dorothea clinging to her hand, her aunt 
as well as her uncle awaiting her. 

‘¢Elizabeth,’’ said Friend Tryell, 
‘‘now thee is strong enough and mild 
enough to hear what we have long had to 
say to thee. Rachel told her mother 
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everything—how she came by that 
cheque, Ernest Barrington’s feeling for 
thee, everything.’’ He placed a hand 
on each shoulder of the girl nearly as 
tall as himself, and looked into her eyes. 
She had not a word to say, but she 
pressed the little hand of the child so 
tightly that it struggled and freed itself. 
Friend Tryell turned away, and Eliza- 
beth went to her writing. 

About a week later, her uncle told her 
he had an offer for Barrington’s farm. 
He supplemented this information with 
the news that Barrington was on his way 
home from Europe. 

‘*] do not reason as a Friend in this 
matter,’’ he said. ‘This man _ has 
suffered through me and mine; I would, 
if I could, make him happy.” 

The blood rushed :to Elizabeth’s face ; 
she understood his meaning. But no, a 
thousand times no, she would never 
think of Ernest Barrington like that. 

But that bright morning on the lawn, 
some weeks later! The little Dorothea 
was with her while she fed the pigeons ; 
there they fluttered, there they gyrated 
about her—fan-tails, tumblers, pouters, 
carriers, and common blues. ‘‘ Theory’’ 
was perched upon her outstretched arm ; 
‘«Practice’’ had died in the winter. 
Elizabeth, with her one free hand, 
scattered the largesse of golden corn. 
The sun shone upon her, the wind 
loosened the curly wisps of her hair and 
swayed her gown a little. The little 
Dorothea laughed with glee and clapped 
her hands—her blue eyes, so like her 
mother’s, dancing in her head. 

Elizabeth sent a great shower of the 
grain into the air and let it rain down 
over them, the pigeons clouding the 
light in their greed to follow the seeds to 
the ground, when, lowering her eyes, 
she saw Barrington not a hundred feet 
away. The child clung to her skirts, 
not knowing the new-comer. Then 
Elizabeth caught the child in her arm, 
the hand that had scattered the corn 
cordially extended—too cordially. 

Barrington came and touched her 
fingers. He asked for her uncle, when, 
as by an impulse, he leaned over and . 
kissed his child, the only being in the 
world whose love he had the right to 
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claim. His bearded cheek beside the 
velvet of his child’s, he looked up into the 
eyes of Elizabeth, she looking down into 
his. He saw the hard look soften out 
of her face, and his heart leaped within 
him. 

‘* Need I go away ?”’ he asked. 

Her eyes, that looked into his, had 
great light in them, as though the sun- 
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shine all round had one of the elements 
of its meaning in those eyes. And as 
Barrington had once called her ‘* Eliza- 
beth ’’ that other morning, now so long 
ago, when he had meant to tell her that 
he loved her, and Rachel had taken him 
away, so now, looking into her eyes, he 
said the name again : 
‘¢ Elizabeth !”’ 
Robert C. V. Mevers. 
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HE lanterns of the fairies, shining deep 
In shadowed cajions, when the world asleep 

Hears not the airy feet of fay and gnome, 
Light up the darkness of their woodland home, 
Swaying on slender stems, or lightly borne 
By fairy fingers till the break of morn. 
The fragrant chasms are no longer dumb, 
For from the hidden dells the fairies.come, 
Bidden to moonlight féte and magic spells 
3y music of the manzanita bells. 
The waving ferns are fans that brush their cheeks, 
Their roofs are shadows of o’erhanging peaks ; 
The chasm’s slopes are their pavilion walls ; 
The mosses, carpets on their banquet-halls ; 
And for their dancing, seft the south-wind stirs 
To stately measures in the pines and firs. 
And when they gather on the moss to sup, 
They drink the dew-drop in a lupine cup, 
And sip the honey from the purple bow] 
The bluebell hangs upon the sloping knoll. 
The breath of pine and bay are perfumes rare ; 
And all night long they dance and revel there. 


At morn, the fairies, hastening in their flight, 
Let fall their little lanterns, still alight ; 

And so we see the lilies, when we pass, 
Swaying and nodding in the fragrant grass. 
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THE THROWIN’ OFF O’ MAGGIE RANDALL. 
E nen } AG ae ! —_ ws ry turned her head partly and looked 
SINZoE e girl _was walking at her with sudden interest. 
) wis | rapidly, but she stopped at ‘* What ’id you turn the clock back 
A wpisterr once and turned. She wore for ?’’ she asked, bluntly. 





a cheap woolen dress of a 
dingy brown color, calculated not to 
show grease-spots. ‘The sleeves were 
soiled at the wrists, but the little cheap 
ruffle at her neck was white and clean. 
Her thick brown hair was clean also, and 
well brushed ; it was woven into a heavy 
glistening braid which was looped up 
and tied with a rose-colored ribbon. 
Her shoes showed wear and were run 
down at the heels, and there were no 
gloves on the rough hands clasped over 
the handle of her dinner-bucket. 

‘¢QOh, you?’’ she said, smiling. 

‘¢ Yes, me,’’ said the other girl, pant- 
ing, with a high color, as she came up. 
They walked along together briskly. 
‘‘T’ve been tryin’ to ketch up with you 
for three blocks. Ain’t you early ?’’ 

‘¢ No—late. Heard the whistle blow 
fore I left home. Didn’t you hear ’t? 
Now own up, Em Brackett.’’ 

‘No, I didn’t—honest,’’ said the 
other girl, laughing. ‘<I set the clock 
back las’ night, and forgot all about it 
this mornin’.”’ 

This young woman was dressed differ- 
ently from her companion. Her dress 
was cheap, but of flimsy figured goods 
that showed the grease-spots distinctly 
when you got close to it; it was made 
with fashionable puffed sleeves, and it 
had plenty of ruffles and frills. There 
was pale-blue satin ruffling at her throat 
and wrists. Half her hair had been cut 
into what she called ‘‘ bangs,’’ and was 
tightly frizzed over her head as far back 
as her ears; her back hair—coarse and 
broken from many  crimpings— was 
braided and looped up like Mag’s, and 
tied with a blue ribbon. She wore much 
cheap jewelry, especially amethysts in 
gaudy settings. She carried herself with 
an air, and was popularly supposed by 
the young people of factory society to 
be vety much of a belle and a coquette. 
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Em tossed her head, laughing and 
blushing. 


‘*Never you mind what for, Mag 


Randall.’’ Her tone was more»amiable 
than her words. ‘‘I had occasion to— 
that’s all. You wasn’t at the dance up 


at Canemah las’ night, was you ?’’ 

‘No, I wasn’t. I didn’t have any- 
body to go with. Did you go?”’ 

Em nodded her head, looking up the 
river to the falls, with a dreamy smile on 
her lips. 

‘*Unh-hunh,”’ she said; ‘I did.’’ 

‘* Well, I could ’a’ gone with you if 
I’d ’a’ knew you was goin’, couldn’t I? 
Maw was real well last night, too.”’ 
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She paused for a reply, but, receiving 
none, repeated rather wistfully : 

“* Couldn’t I?”’ 

Em took her eyes rather reluctantly 
away from the river and looked straight 
before her. 

‘*Why, I guess,’’ she said, slowly and 
with some condescension ; ‘‘ at least, I 
wouldn’t ’a’ cared, if my comp’ny 
wouldn’t; an’ I guess,’’ with a beautiful 
show of generosity, ‘‘he wouldn’t ’a’ 
minded.’’ 

‘¢ Qh,”’ said Mag, ‘‘ you had comp’ny, 
did you ?”’ 

‘Why, of course. You didn’t s’ pose 
I went alone, did you ?”’ 

«* You an’ me ust to go alone places,”’ 
said Mag. A little color came into her 
face. She felt vaguely hurt by the other’s 
tone. ‘I thought mebbe you went with 
some o’ the other girls.’’ 

‘*I don’t go around 
thataway any more.’”’ Em 
lifted her chin an inch 
higher as she spoke. 
‘*When I can’t have an 
—escort,’’ she pro- 
nounced the word with 
firmness, almost sternness, 
because she feared Mag 
would laugh at it, “I'll 
stay home.’’ Then she 
added suddenly, in a rem- 
iniscent tone: ‘* Maw 
acted up awful over my 
goin’ with him. Thought for a spell I 
wouldn’t get to go. But at last I just 
flared all up an’ told her ’f I couldn’t 
go I’d just up an’ leave for good. An’ 
that,’’ added Miss Brackett, with a self- 


”? 


‘laudatory air, ‘‘ brought her around to 


the whipple-trees double quick, I can tell 
you. I guess she won’t say anythin’ 
against my goin’ with him again !”’ 

‘*Goin’ with who?’’ said Mag. Em 
looked at her, smiling. 

‘* What!’ she said. ‘*D’ you mean 
to say you don’t know? I thought 
you'd ’a’ guessed. Why, that’s what 
made maw so mad. That’s what made 
her act up so. Said all the neighbors 
’u’d say I was tryin’ to get him away 
from you.’’ 

In an ifstant, the blood had flamed 
all over Mag’s face and neck. 
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**Get who away from me?”’ 

‘‘As if there was so many to get !’’ 
said Em, laughing. She had a way of 
putting in the knife and turning it, with- 
out allowing her victim to suspect that 
she knew how it hurt. This put the 
victim on her mettle and gave her cour- 
age to stand up and endure more thrusts, 
thus prolonging the agony. 

‘¢ Who are you a-talkin’ about ?’’ said 
Mag, sternly. Her face was paling now. 
‘‘What ’v’ I got to do with your com- 
p’ny an’ your maw’s actin’ ups? Who 
was your comp’ny ?”’ 

‘< Milt Sheppard ; he—’’ 

‘¢ Milt Sheppard ?”’ cried Mag, furi- 
ously. She turned a pale face to her 
companion, but her eyes were blazing. 
‘‘What d’I care for Milt Sheppard? 
You tell your maw, Em Brackett, that 
she needn’t trouble to 
act up on my ’count!’’ 

‘Well, I will,’ said 
Em, unmoved. ‘I’m glad 
you don’t mind; I felt 
some uneasy myself, seein’ 
’s how steady he’d been 
goin’ with you.”’ 

‘Well, that don’t hen- 
der his goin’ with some- 
body else, does it? I 
ain’t very likely to keep 
him from pleasin’ hisself, 
am [| ?”’ 

‘* Well, if you don’t 
care, Mag,’’ said Em, ‘‘ there’s no use 
in flarin’ up so. My! just look at this 
em’rald ring in ’t Feldenheimer’s.”’ 

‘¢] ain’t got time.’’ Mag walked on, 
with her head up. ‘‘Don’t you see? 
The machin’ry’s all goin’ long ago !”’ 

The two girls pushed through the 
swinging gate and ran up the half-dozen 
steps to the entrance of the big brick 
woolen-mills. A young man in a flannel 
shirt and brown overalls was passing 
through the outer hall. He was twirling 
a full crimson rose in his hand. 

As the two girls hurried in, he paused, 
blushing to his temples. 


‘¢Good-mornin’,’’ he said, looking 


first at Em, and then rather shamefacedly 
at Mag. 

‘* Good-mornin’, Milt,’’ said Mag, in 
a matter-of-fact way. She was still pale, 
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**Good-mornin’.”’ 


but she smiled as she pressed on into the 
weaving-room. As she opened the door, 
the many-tongued roar of the machinery 
burst into the hall. Em lingered behind 
a moment. When she came past Mag’s 
loom, it was with a crimson rose in her 
girdle and two more in her cheeks. 

Down in the marking-room was a large 
stove, whereon the factory-girls were 
permitted to warm their lunches. When 
the whistle blew at noon, they stopped 
work instantly, and sped — pushing, 
laughing, jostling—down the stairs to 
the basement. Some leaped upon the 
little elevator at the rear and outside of 
the factory, overlooking the Willamette 
and a portion of the falls. It worked 
with a rope, which slipped through their 
hands so swiftly sometimes that they 
were seriously burned. 

Mag was usually afraid of the elevator ; 
but to-day she sprang upon it, and, 
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grasping the rope, let her- 
self down recklessly. As 
she entered the marking- 
room with her bucket, 
one of the overseers saw 
her. 
‘“What?”’. he ex- 
claimed. ‘Did you 
‘come down that ele- 
vator? Why, it’s liable 
to kill you !”’ 

‘*T don’t care!’’ said 
Mag, contemptuously. 

‘“*Well, don’t 


you, 

come down it again— 
that’s all.’’ 

‘“<Well,’’? said Mag. 


She went to the stove 
and set her bucket upon 
it. It contained thick 
vegetable soup ; and this, 
with soda-crackers, was 
to make her dinner. She 
sat down to watch it, 
stirring it occasionally 
with atin spoon. ‘Twenty 
other girls were crowding 
4 around the stove. Em 
was among them; Mag 
saw the big red rose loll- 
ing in her girdle. She 
would turn her eyes 
resolutely away from it, 
only to find them going back again and 
again. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Matt Wilson, sitting 
down on a bench and beginning to eat a 
great slice of bread thinly covered with 
butter, ‘‘who went to the dance up at 
Canemah las’ night ?”’ 

Nearly every girl flung a rather unclean 
hand into the air. There was a merry’ 
outcry of ‘*I did! Idid!’’ 

‘¢ Well, I didn’t,’’ said Matt. ‘My 
little lame sister coaxed me to wheel her 
down-town, an’ then it was too late.’’ 

‘«Why wasn’t you there, Mag Ran- 
dall?’’ cried Belle Church, opening her 
dinner-bucket and examining the con- 
tents with the eye of an epicurean. 

For a brief space, Mag wished honestly 
that she had a lame sister or an invalid 
mother. Then she said quite calmly : 

‘*T didn’t have anybody to go with.” 

With a fine delicacy that was certainly 
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not acquired by education, every girl, 
except Matt, looked away from Mag’s 
face. Matt, not having been to the 
dance, was not in the secret. 

But Mag did not change countenance. 
She sat calmly and quietly, eating her 
soup from the bucket with the tin spoon. 
She took it noisily from the point of the 
spoon ; it was so thick that it was like 
eating a vegetable dinner. 

‘¢ Didn’t have anybody to go with?’’ 
repeated Matt, laughing loudly. ‘I 
call that good! A girl that’s had steady 
comp’ny for a year! An’ I did hear’’— 
she shattered the shell of a hard-boiled 
egg by hammering it on the bench, and 
began to pick off the pieces—‘‘ that your 
maw was makin’ you up a whole trunkful 
o’ new underclo’es—all trimmed up with 
tattin’ an’ crochet an’ serpentine braid 
—with insertin’ on ’em, too. You 
didn’t have anybody to go with, aigh? 
What’s the matter with Milt Sheppard ?”’ 
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Mag set her eyes on the red rose, as if 
that gave her courage. 

‘¢ He took Em Brackett.’’ 

‘*Not much!’’ said Matt, turning 
sharply. ‘*Honest? Well, then, he 
just took her b’cause you couldn’t go 
an’ asked him to take her.”’ 

‘‘Why, the idee!’’ exclaimed Em, 
coloring angrily and fluttering until the 
rose almost fell out of her girdle. ‘‘ Mag 
Randall, you tell her that ain’t so.’’ 

‘*No, it ain’t so,’’ said Mag, com- 
posedly, finishing her soup and beginning 
on asoda-cracker. ‘‘ He didn’t ask me 
at all. He asked her hisself.’’ 

‘My !”’ said Net Carter, who had not 
been paying attention to the conversa- 
tion, ‘‘ what larrapin’ good lunches you 
do have, Em Brackett. Chicken sand- 
wich an’ spiced cur’nts an’ cake! My!” 

‘¢She does have real nice lunches,’’ 
said Fan Lawton, frostily. Then she 
looked out the cobwebbed window, at a 
small dwelling between the factory and 
the river, and said: ‘‘I wonder why 
Mis’ Allen don’t hide up that ugly porch 
o’ her’n with vines!’’ In factory soci- 
ety, ‘‘larrapin’’’ was not considered a 
polite word, and a snub always awaited 
the unfortunate young woman who: used 
it. The line must be drawn. ¢ 

When the whistle blew, the girls 
started leisurely, for the stairs. There 
would be fifteen minutes during which 
they might stand around the halls and 
talk to the young men. Mag fell back 
and let them all precede her. She saw 
Em look back once or twice to see where 
she was. 

‘* Well, 


1? 


if that Mag Randall ain’t 
grit!’’ whispered Nell Curry to Min 
Warner. ‘‘ Just ’s good ’s acknowledgin’ 
he’s threw off on her, an’ her a-holdin’ 
up of her head thataway. ‘There ain’t 
another girl in the fact’ry ’u’d do that— 
without flinchin’, too !’’ 

When Mag reached the hall, she 
looked around deliberately for Milt 
Sheppard. He had always met her at 
the head of the stairs and gone off with 
her to some window looking over the 
Willamette, to talk till the second whistle 
blew. She walked over and stood close 
beside Em Brackett. Em looked unde- 
niably lovely; there was a flush of 
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excitement on her cheeks and a defiant 
sparkle in her eyes. 

In a moment, Milt came in. He hesi- 
tated and looked put out of countenance 
when he saw the two girls together. 
Then he crossed the hall, and, deliber- 
ately ignoring Mag, smiled into Em’s 
boldly challenging eyes, and said quite 
distinctly : 

‘¢ Don’t you want to take a little walk, 
Em?” 


— ——- 


= 


Her mother sat as though paralyzed. 


«Why, yes,’’ said Em, with a fiash of 
poorly concealed triumph. ‘‘ Mag, ’f 
you're goin’ on upstairs, would you just 
’s lieve pack up my bucket ?”’ 

.T’d just ’s lieve.’” Mag took the 
bucket, and the young couple’ walked 
away airily. It was a cruel ordeal, but 
it was the way the young men in the 
factory had of disclosing their prefer- 
ences. It was considered quite proper 
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for a young man and a young woman to 
‘¢go together,’’ and for one to ‘“‘ throw 
off’? on the other, when charmed by a 
fresher face, with no explanation or 
apology. 

‘¢Well,’’ whispered Belle Church, ‘I 
guess there ain’t one o’ fus but’s been 
threw off on some time or ‘nother, so 
we know how it feels. But this ’s worse. 
He’s been goin’ with her more’n a 
year, an’ then to stop off so 
sudden !”’ 

‘‘It’s better to stop off 
sudden than slow,’’ said Matt 
Wilson, with an air of grim 
wisdom. ‘It hurts worse, 
but it don’t hurt so long. 
Well, ’f Lever! Just look at 
that !’’ 

Feeling sorry for Mag, Frank 
Bradley had sidled out of the 
group of young men and 
made his way to her hesitat- 
ingly ; because young men in 
general, and he in particular, 
were afraid of her. 

<¢ Don’t you—that is—don’t 
you want to take a walk too?”’ 

Mag’s eyes fairly flamed at 
him. She knew he was pity- 
ing her, and she was not the 
kind of girl to accept pity 
good-naturedly. 

‘“©No!’’ she flashed out, 
with scorn. ‘‘I don’t want 
to—want to ’’—mimicking— 
‘“‘take a walk! If I did, I 
guess I know the road.’’ 

She turned and went up- 
stairs, holding her head high, 
with the dignity of a queen. 

When Mag went home that 
evening, she found her parents 
and sisters already at the 
supper-table. The Randalls 
were not very particular about their 
home manners. 

‘* We don’t wait on each other here,’’ 
Mrs. Randall explained frequently, with 
pride, to her neighbors. ‘*When a 
meal’s done, I put ’t on the table, an’ 
such o’ fus as is here eat.’’ Mrs. Randall 
laid strong emphasis on at least one 
word in every sentence. ‘‘I just put 
the things back ’n the oven, an’ keep 
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’em hot for them that’s not on 
hand.”’ 

Mag had to pass through the 
kitchen to get upstairs. 

‘*¢ Maggie,’’ said her mother, with- 
out looking around, ‘‘ you’re here 
at last, be you? Well, hurry an’ 
wash. Your supper’s ’n the oven, 
but I guess the fire’s about out.”’ 

‘* Sister,’’ cried little Nell, jump- 
ing up from the table and running 
to her, ‘‘did you fetch the candy 
you promised ?”’ 

‘Oh, I forgot it!’’ said Mag, in 
quick remorse, kissing the child. 
“‘I forgot it clean.’’ 

‘You never forgot b’fore,’’ said 
little Nell, melting into tears. 

‘<T’ll give you the money an’ let 
you go after it.”’ She freed herself 
gently from the thin arms. ‘I 
don’t want any supper, maw.’’ 

‘¢You' don’t want any supper ?”’ 


‘*No, I don’t feel hongry. I got 
a headache.’’ 

She walked on through the 
kitchen and went upstairs. Her 


mother arose, pushing back her # 
chair energetically, and followed. 7 
When she reached Mag’s room, the 
girl was on her knees before her 
trunk. She had taken out a small 
writing-desk and was fitting a tiny key 
in the lock. Her hat was still on her 
head, but pushed back. She started 
when the door opened, and looked over 
her shoulder, flushing with embarrass- 
ment and vexation. Then, without hurry 
or nervousness, she replaced the desk, 
and, closing the trunk, stood up calmly 
and faced her mother. 

‘*Why don’t you want any supper ?’’ 
Mrs. Randall took in the trunk, the 


desk, and the blush at one glance. ‘‘ Be 
you sick ?”’ 
‘‘T got a headache.’’ Mag took off 


her hat and began drawing the hair-pins 
out of her hair. She untied the red 
ribbon and rolled it tightly around three 
fingers, to smooth out the creases. 

‘* Well, you wasn’t puttin’ your head- 
ache ’n your writin’-desk, was you?’’ 

‘* No, I wasn’t.’’ 

“* Now, see here, Maggie,’’ said Mrs. 
Randall, very kindly, coming closer and 
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Mag stood still. 


laying one hand on the bureau: ‘¢ there’s 
somethin’ the matter besides a headache, 
an’ you ain’t goin’ to pull any wool 
over my eyes. You’ve had lots an’ lots 
o’ headaches, an’ et your supper just the 
same. What ails you?’’ 

‘‘ Nothin’ ails me, maw.’’ 

‘¢ There does, too, somethin’ ail you. 
I guess I know. .. Now, what is’t? You 
might just ’s well spit it right out, an’ 
be done with it.”’ 

Mag was silent. She began to brush 
her hair with a dingy brush, from which 
tufts of bristles had been worn in several 
places. Her mother watched her in 
silence for a few moments, then she said : 

‘Well, be you goin’ to tell me what 
ails you, Maggie ?’’ 

Still there was no reply. 

‘** You ain’t turned off ’n the fact’ry, 
be you ?”’ 

Mag shook her head. 

‘* Well, then,’’ said Mrs. Randall, 
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slowly, as if reluctantly admitting a 
thought that she had been denying 
entrance, ‘‘it’s somethin’ about Milt 
Sheppard !’’ 

Mag paled and brushed her hair over 
her face, to screen it from her mother’s 
penetrating gaze. 

«« Have you fell out with him ?”’ 

“No, I ain’t fell out with him. 
Hadn’t you best eat your supper ’fore it 
gets cold, maw ?”’ 

‘No, I hadn’t best, missy. I ain’t 
goin’ to budge a blessed step out o’ this 
room tell I know what ails you. Not if 
I have to stay here tell daylight.’’ After 
aslight hesitation, she added: ‘* Now, 
don’t tell me he’s been cuttin’ up any! 
I always said he’s a fine young man, an’ 
I say so yet.’’ 

‘¢ He ain’t been cuttin’ up,”’ 
«« Not ’s I know of.’’ 

She stopped brushing, and, pushing 
her hair all back with both hands, 
fronted her mother suddenly, pale but 
resolute. 

“If you want to know,” 
«he’s threw off on me.’ 

Mrs. Randall sunk into a chair help- 
lessly and stared at Mag. 

‘«Threw off on you?’’ she gasped. 

‘Yes, threw off on me.’’ Mag kept 
her dry hot eyes on her mother’s face. 
‘© D’ you feel any better for makin’ me 
tell it ?”” 

Certainly her revenge for the persecu- 
tion was all that heart could desire. Her 
mother sat as if paralyzed, so motionless 
was she, save for the slow mechanical 
sliding of one thumb back and forth on 
the arm of her chair. 

After a while, Mag resumed her hair- 
brushing quite calmly. Then Mrs. 
Randall seemed to revive. 

‘¢ Who—who’s he took up with now ?”’ 
she asked, weakly. 

‘« Em Brackett.’’ 

‘“*What!’?) Mrs. Randall almost 
screamed. ‘‘ That ornary huzzy! Maggie 
Randall, be you a-tellin’ me the truth ?”’ 

‘* Yes, maw. He took her to the 
dance up ’t Canemah las’ night, an’ she 
told me about ’t this mornin’.’’ 

‘¢ The deceitful jade! Smiled sweet 
*s honey at me when she went by! 
You’d ’a’ thought sugar wouldn’t melt 


said Mag. 


she said, 
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’n her mouth. But I answered her short 
’s pie-crust—I’m glad of ’t now. Has 
he tuk her any place else ?”’ 

‘He took her walkin’ at noon-time. 
Stepped right up when she was standin’ 
alongside o’ me, an’ never looked at me, 
an’ asked her—out b’fore all of ’em, 
too.”’ 

‘¢ Well, he’d ort to be ashamed o’ his- 
self! After bein’ your stiddy comp’ny 
for more’n a year—well onto two year 
—an’ a-lettin’ all o’ fus think he was 
ser’ yus.”’ 

‘*¢ He never said he was, maw.’’ 

‘‘He never said he was, aigh? 
Maggie Randall, you ain’t got enough 
spunk to keep a chicken alive, let alone 
awoman! ‘He never said he was’! 
Well, ain’t he been a-comin’ here three 
nights a week for nigh onto two year, 
an’ a-takin’ you ev’ry place, an’ never 
a-lookin’ at any other girl? An’ didn’t 
he give you ’n amyfist ring las’ Chris’ mas, 
an’ a garn’t pin on your birthday? An’ 
didn’t he come here one evenin’, a-laffin’ 
an’ a-actin’ up foolish in a great way, 
an’ holler out: ‘ Hello, maw Randall !’ ? 
Now, don’t you go a-tellin’ me he never 
meant anythin’ ser’yus !’’ 

‘¢ Well, he never said so,”’ 
girl, stubbornly. 

‘*T don’t care if he never said so! 
He acted so. I’m a-goin’ to __ him 
a piece o’ my mind !”’ 

Mag stiffened her bog 
looked tall. Her “yf 
they had had in th 
Bradley invited he a an oR wea 

«¢ Now, see here, maw,’’ she said: ve 
“‘you don’t say @ ward ‘to:  him—notr 
word! Thisain t your affair ; it’s nyines~ 
It’s the fashion ’n fact’ryseciety for ‘a~——— 
girl to go with a fello’ without bein” rea 
engaged to him, an’ she has to take her 
chances 0’ some other girl gettin’ him 
away from her. An’ if he wants .to 
throw off on her, all he’s got to do is to 
take some other girl toa dance or out 
walkin’. An’ then, if he’s give her a 
ring or anythin’, it’s her place to send it 
back to him, an’ he’ll most likely give it 
to the other girl. I don’t think it’s 
right, an’ I don’t say but what it’s awful 
hard.’ Her voice quivered and broke, 
but she conquered her emotion stubbornly 


said the 
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and went on: ‘But it’s the way ’n 
fact’ry society. There ain’t a girl ’n 
the fact’ry but what’s had to stand it 
some time or other, an’ I guess I can. 
You don’t want me to be a laughin’- 
stawk, do you ?”’ 

‘¢ No, I don’t.’’ Her mother looked 
at her in a kind of admiring despair. 
‘«¢ But [ never heard tell of such fashions 
an’ such doin’s, ’n all my born days. 
It’s shameful, that’s what I call it. Your 
paw an’ me’s had an harrable hard life, 
an’ we’d got all our hopes set on you 
a-marryin’ Milt Sheppard an’ a-gettin’ 
settled. It’s been a burden off o’ our 
minds for a year past—’’ 

‘“©Oh, maw!’’ exclaimed Mag, shrink- 
ing and putting out one hand implor- 
ingly. 

‘*Just to feel that one o’ you’d be 
provided for, ’n case we dropped off. 
An’ there I’ve went an’ made up all 
them underclo’s!’’ She leaned her 
head on her large hand and sat looking 
at the floor, with a forlornly reminiscent 
expression. ‘An’ put tattin’ on three 
sets, an’ crochet on three, and serpen- 
tine edgin’ on three. An’ inserting on 
all of ’em! That ain’t the worst of it. 
I’ve worked his ’nitial ’n buttonhole- 
stitch on every single thing !’’ 

‘“‘Oh, maw! You never done that, 
did you ?”’ 

‘© Yes, I did. An’ what’s more,’’ she 
seemed to take *grim delight in heaping 
on the agony, ‘‘ I showed ’em all to old 
Miss Buck.’’ 

‘You might just as well ’a’ showed 
*em to the whole town,’’ said poor Mag, 
bitterly. 

‘« They looked so nice, I had to show 
’em to somebody.”’ 

‘« Sister,’’ piped a little voice at the 
foot of the stairs, ‘‘ Mis’ Riley’s little 
boy’s come to find out how soon you’re 
a-comin’ over to set up with the baby.’’ 

‘‘Oh !’’ exclaimed Mag, beginning to 
braid her hair rapidly, ‘‘I’d clean for- 
got that. Tell him,’’ lifting her voice, 
‘<< T’ll be over ’n a few minutes.”’ 

‘¢ Now, see here, Maggie,’’ said her 
mother, getting up and laying her hand 
affectionately on the girl’s arm, ‘‘ you 
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ain’t goin’ to budge a step over there 
to-night. You just get to bed an’ put 
a musterd plaster on your forehead—”’ 

Mag laughed in a kind of miserable 
mirth. - 

‘*Oh, you can laff, missy, but it'll 
help lots. I'll go over an’ set up with 
that baby myself.’’ 

‘* No, you won’t, maw.’’ She put the 
last hair-pin in her hair and set her hat 
firmly on the glistening braids. ‘1 
said I’d set up with the baby, an’ I will. 
Iain’t goin’ to shirk just because I’ve 
been threw off on !’’ 

She went out into the cool autumn 
twilight. Her mother followed her 
downstairs and stood looking after her 
with deeply sympathetic eyes. The roar 
of the great falls was loud in Mag’s ears 
as she walked along swiftly. The dog- 
fennel was still in blossom, and its snow 
was drifted high on both sides of her 
path. Still higher were occasional heaps 
of stirring white everlasting flowers. 
The fallen leaves rustled mournfully as 
she walked through ‘them. A _ bird 
whizzed down through the still air, 
blowing one long musical note from 
time to time. Some cows were feeding 
on the commons near her; she could 
hear them breathe on the grass before 
they crushed it with their teeth, she 
smelled their warm fragrant breath. 
Then she came to a place where she saw 
the river, silver and beautiful, moving 
slowly and_ noiselessly between its 
emerald walls. The slender yellow sickle 
of a new moon lay on its bosom. 

Mag stood still, and a sob came up into 
her dry throat, but it did not reach her 
lips. 

“I won’t,’’ she said, shutting her 
teeth together hard. ‘‘ Nobody but a 
cow’rd can’t stand trouble! I guess I 
can stand what other girls ’av’ had to 
stand. Gettin’ married ain’t the only 
thing on earth, anyhow.’’ 

She lifted her head and went on. Her 
face had never been so beautiful as it was 
at that moment with the new look of 
noble resolution that it had suddenly 
takenon. She walked rapidly, and the 
dry leaves whirled behind her. * 


Ella Higginson. 
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THE JUDGMENT 


NLY one omnibus?’’ said 

Mrs. Swift. 

There are two omnibuses 
in Flowering Bridge, one 
pink, one blue; and they 

provide a striking feature for the funeral 
processions. True enough, there was 
only one, the blue one, to-day. It was 
a pitiful little train that plodded through 
the whitish-gray dust past the Dagget 
piazza; first the omnibus, next the 
hearse and the single shabby landau of 
the village livery-stable, with Marcia 
Wright in the corner behind her black 
veil and the curtain that could be pulled 
down—the other curtains stick fast—then 
half a dozen wagons and buggies filled 
with country people in their best clothes. 

Mrs. Swift scanned every vehicle and 
every face, from the elderly features of 
the pall-bearers in the omnibus to Joey 
Pratt’s freckled round cheeks in the last 
buggy, with a peculiar suppressed inter- 
est. With an equal interest of a differ- 
ent kind, Mrs. Dagget watched Mrs. 
Swift. She observed that, as the Pratt 
buggy showed its dusty back, Mrs. Swift 
drew a soft and tremulous sigh. One 
might easily take it to be a sigh of relief. 

The two women sat on the front 
veranda of a substantial two-story house, 
newly painted, gray as to the weather- 
boarding, and vivid green as to the 
blinds. It was the house of the Honor- 
able Simon Dagget, postmaster and prin- 
cipal storekeeper of Flowering Bridge. 
Mrs. Swift had come in from her farm 
to sell her weekly store of butter and 
eggs, and, according to the hospitable 
rural custom, she had dined with Mrs. 
Dagget. They sat in  rocking-chairs 
under an archway of rose-bushes that 
dropped graceful tendrils over their headss 
waiting for the hot Iowa sun to pass it, 
meridian and permit a cooler drive 
home. 

‘*T see they got the ’Piscopal min- 
ister,’’ said Mrs. Swift, smoothing her 
skirt ,over her knees. Angular knees 
they were, Mrs. Swift being of a spare 
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habit, and, moreover, disapproving of 
the waste of good cloth in frivolous 
draperies. Her hands were tanned, 
long, and belonged to that square type 
to which cheirosophists ascribe a love 
of order and indomitable will. They 
did not wriggle at the fingers or twitch 
the cloth underneath them; having 
smoothed it, they lay still, palms 
together, for they did not belong toa 
nervous woman. They matched the 
flat broad chest and the long face, given 
a square contour by cheeks sagging a 
little with age.. The widow Swift was a 
very tall woman, not bent the fraction of 
an inch by her sixty-five years or the 
rearing of five boys to manhood. She 
had been considered an ugly maiden and 
a plain young wife; but in her silky 
gray hair and her widow’s cap, with her 
strong bright eyes and a skin more 
freshly tinted than is frequent in the 
West, she was a handsome elderly woman. 
Her unvarying composure lent a dignity 
to her presence ; whoever observed her 
perceived that here was a nature out of 
the common. Her companion was stout, 
rosy, and, judged by rural standards, far 
better dressed than Mrs. Swift—who, in 
fact, had not altered the cut of her 
severe black gowns since Elder Alpheus 
Swift’s death, twenty-six years ago; she 
wore a figured blue sateen frock, draped 
and ruffled. At the widow’s speech, she 
rocked more vigorously. 

‘Well, you know, Mrs. Wright, she 
didn’t like Brother Given. I guess she 
never did quite forgive him for marry- 
ing Marcia to that feller. Of course, 
she forgave the only child she'd got ; but 
the minister was different. He was over 
in Marshalltown circuit then, and he 
said he didn’t sense it they was a run- 
away couple ; but she said if he didn’t 
know, he’d oughter known! When they 
first come back, there was another pastor 
here, you know, and she went regular to 
church, but she never went ayfter he 
come.”’ 

‘‘T guess her leaving didn’t hurt,’’ 
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said Mrs. Swift, with a sneer. ‘‘’Twas 
much as she could do to hire a back pew 
on the side aisle, and jest half that. I 
did hear she promised ten cents a Sunday, 
and then had to come down to a nickel. 
And lately she wasn’t there, and Marshy 
was talking how she’d pay it up all to 
once ; but she ain’t paid yit.”’ 

‘Poor thing!’’ the gentler woman 
exclaimed ; ‘‘’tain’t like you, Hannah, 
to be pecking at them that’s down, like 
that. And so liberal to the church as 
she used to be! She’d have the society 
twice to our once, ‘cause she kept a girl 
the year round. If it hadn’t been my 
ankle is so bad, I’d have gone to the 
funeral. Hannah, you’d feel bad if 
you’d been there, like I been, during her 
last sickness. I don’t b’lieve they got 
a cent to depend on, ’cept what Marshy 
gets from her dressmaking ; and that’s 
fell off since Mrs. Wright had to keep 
her bed and there was so much tending. 
But she always got something in her 
hands. Marshy’s dreadful changed, 
Hannah.’’ 

“Yes, lost all her beauty! I call her 
real homely now.’’ 

‘¢Well, I don’t, then,’’ cried Mrs. 
Dagget, with animation ; ‘‘ there’s some- 
thing ’bout Marshy Wright’s face now 
that I like it better’n I ever did. It’s 
the saddest face I know, too. But, 


‘mercy knows, she has gone through 


enough to make her look sad! _ Look at 
them, after all they used to have! Why, 
Hannah, it fairly made me sick to go into 
the pantry, remembering the kind of 
pantry Mrs. Wright used to keep—never 
less than three kinds of preserves at her 
tea-parties and always some pound-cake 
or fruit-cake in a jar for drop-in com- 
pany! Hannah, they didn’t have so 
much as a tumbler of jel. That’s so. 
Marshy come to me and asked me if I 
wouldn’t give her a tumbler of my green- 
grape jel, ’cause her ma craved green- 
grape jel, and she was sorter out of her 
head towards the last, and fancied she 
was well off again, a-living in Marshy’s 
house, and all the pickles and things she 
used to put up, standing in the pantry ; 
and she’d be asking Marshy for this kind 
and that kind till the poor girl didn’t 
know which way to turn. I ’most cried 


when she says: ‘If you'll kindly let 
mother have the jel, I’ll work it out 
afterwards.” ‘You poor child,’ I says, 
‘I guess your mother’s welcome to any- 
thing in my house, and don’t you fret; 
it would be a pity if, now she is back 
*mong her old friends, if they can’t make 
her comfortable!’ And after that, she 
did let Sister Pratt and I fetch in things 
some.”’ 

Mrs. Dagget stopped, out of breath, to 
wipe her kind eyes. 

Mrs. Swift folded her arms, and in the 
action looked more immovable, some- 
how, than before. ‘‘Who’d Mis’ 
Wright think Marshy was married to?’’ 
said she. 

‘¢ Well,’’—there was a flutter in Mrs. 
Dagget’s articulation—‘‘ well, I didn’t 
intend to name it to you, Hannah, but 
she thought it was—it was just Alpheus 
Swift, and that’s the truth !”’ 

‘«¢ Now it will all come out,’’ thought 
the speaker, doggedly, ‘‘and I don’t 
know’s I care. ’Tain’t near so bad as 
what I got to say to her, anyhow. I 
s’pose it’s my Christian duty, though. 
Simon says ’tis. I guess I’ll jest make a 
break now!’ 

But her courage oozed out at her fin- 
ger-tips, which trembled over the woolen 
lace she was crocheting, as Mrs. Swift 
deliberately creaked her chair about to 
face her. ‘‘I ain’t got nothing,’’ said 
the firm hard voice, ‘‘to say ‘bout a 
dying woman’s delusions. But Marshy 
Wright is mistaken if she thinks she’ll 
ever get my consent to her marrying 
myson. He’s got to give up her or me.”’ 

‘*But you were willing before, Han- 
nah.’”’ 

‘«If I was willing before, is no reason 
I should be willing now. Before, when 
she was engaged to Alpheus, she was the 
prettiest and richest girl in this country, 
and there wan’t nothing against her ’cept 
being a fool, like most young girls. Now 
she has let her husband, that she jilted 
Al for, spend her money and _ her 
mother’s too; and her husband’s in the 
penitentiary, and she ain’t got a cent 
nor even a right to her name, for she’s 
divorced from him. She’s jest a sort of 
outcast.”’ 

‘* Hannah, how can you be so hard ?”’ 
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‘¢T ain’t hard; Iam just. I may as 
well speak out, now I’m about it. I 
never was willing; I never liked them. 
Marshy was spoiled by going East to 
boarding-school ; she couldn’t find noth- 
ing good ’nuff for her, West, ayfter that, 
and, naturally, when that city feller come 
along, that had been to college, and wore 
store clothes, and could make fun of us 
to Marshy, Al hadn’t no show!’’ Little 
mottles of red had crept into Mrs. Swift’s 
cheeks, her calm voice was deepened and 
roughened. Mrs. Dagget marveled over 
the repressed passion in her face and the 
unloosening of her tongue, for she was a 
taciturn woman. ‘The good soul did not 
understand that the yeasty brooding of 
months was having its way. ‘‘I knew 
well ’nuff what it meant when Al wasn’t 
satisfied no more to eat in the kitchen, 
and was everlastingly scrubbing his fin- 
ger-nails! Ellen Dagget, you call me 
hard ; jest s’pose your boy, that was your 
baby and used to love you better’n any 
critter on earth—you seen him, evening 
ayfter evening, slickin’ himself up and 
going off to be poked fun at before his 
girl, and you seen him fooling away the 
money he’d worked so hard for, making 
her presents was laughed at and hid 
away out of sight, while the city feller’s 
books was strutting "bout the parlor 
table, and flowers here and flowers there, 
that come by the cars, and was wilted 
*fore you'd really got the smell of ’em 
into your nose! Never mind, they was 
all right and beautiful, ’cause they come 
from him! And go on, s’pose you seen 
your boy growing poorer and poorer and 
paler and paler, jest wearing the flesh off 
his bones with worry, and then, when 
she sends him off, he won’t let his own 
mother say a ha’sh word about her—no, 
I cayn’t feel to pity her. It’s a judg- 
ment.”’ 

Mrs. Dagget was watching the funeral 
train; she could not decide whether it 


had been joined by another buggy. She’ 


said sorrowfully that, if Marcia Wright 
had done wrong, she had certainly been 
punished. 

‘‘She had ought to be punished,”’ 
retorted Mrs. Swift; ‘it’s a plain judg- 
ment ori folly and a haughty spirit.’’ 

‘* Well, sister,’’ Mrs. Dagget pleaded, 
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mildly, ‘‘it runs m my mind always 
what David says, ‘if it comes to going 
by our merits, oh Lord, who shall stand ?’ 
Think of what a pretty critter she did 
use to be, and every young man in the 
place going wild over her; was it funny 
her head was turned? ‘Think of what 
she had to bear, too, him drinking and 
gambling and squandering her mother’s 
money, as well as hers; yes, and spend- 
ing it on such critters as he did, too! 1 
don’t blame her for getting a divorce! 
And, Hannah, I do say, if Marshy’s 
sinned, she has repented, too, and tried 
to atone and walk humble before the 
Lord; and long’s He says He won’t 
break the bruised reed, I don’t feel it’s 
my duty to hit it a lick.” 

Mrs. Swift was a woman who did not 
value the last word; she had said what 
she had to say ; for the rest, Mrs. Dagget 
might work her will on the Scriptures. 
She rocked in silence, with her mouth 
firmly closed. 

After a pause, the pacific Mrs. Dagget 
essayed a pleasanter topic, remarking: 
‘‘T heard you paid off the last on your 
mortgage, Hannah. I’m real pleased.’’ 

‘““So am I,’’ said Mrs. Swift, her 
countenance relaxing; ‘‘we have the 
whole of the new farm paid for now. It 
feels queer; we ain’t been without a 
mortgage since Elder died, twenty-eight 
year, come next Sunday.’’ 

‘“*You have had a hard time of it, 
Hannah—you left with five men children 
to raise, and the oldest only ten, and the 
youngest creeping under feet.’’ 

‘‘T ain’t complaining. The Lord 
seen me through, and the boys are good 
boys if they are scattered.’’ 

‘*I s’pose thirty thousand dollars 
wouldn’t buy your and Alpheus’s farms 
together.’’ 

‘No, ma’am. And it will be all 
Alpheus’s some day, for the other boys 
got their sheer, to take out in the world. 
Alpheus and me, we stuck to the farm. 
Ellen, I cayn’t tell you the way I felt 
when I handed Al the hundred and fifty- 
two dollars I had laid by. He was 
expecting to sell a colt to raise that 
money; he’d no notion of me having 
any sichsum. But I was not going to 
have him sell that colt he wanted to 
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drive ; it’s Al’s besetment he wants to 
drive a good hoss. ‘That makes me 
think I better be gitting along with 
mine; it’s not overly warm no more. 
‘You see, I cayn’t take my time and pleas- 
ure, like I used; I got a girl now. Al, 
he would have me git one.”’ 

‘¢What’s your hurry? She can look 
ayfter the supper.’’ 

“*Hmn !’’ grunted Mrs. Swift, grimly 
jocular, ‘‘who’ll look ayfter the girl? 
She bust the door off the oven, last time 


I left her to look ayfter things; had a 


turkey in and plum forgot to baste it, 
and it dried up and bust with a pop like 
a cannon. Well, pray for patience! 
maybe, if we both live long enuff, she'll 
learn something, I tell Al—’’ She 
broke off, startled at her friend’s worried 
look, instead of the smile she had 
expected. ‘‘Air you sick or anything, 
Ellen ?’’ she asked, in a very gentle tone. 

‘Oh, I cayn’t tell her, any way on 
earth !’’ was the thought that had puck- 
ered Mrs. Dagget’s brows. She did not 
tell her then ; she allowed Mrs. Swift to 
reproach her for walking recklessly on 
her lame ankle; she sat passive, while 
the old woman went into the house to 
put on the linen duster and large hat 
that should ward off sun and dust, her 
conscience pummeling her every second ; 
but, when the gaunt figure reappeared, 
she took her courage in both hands. 

‘¢ Hannah,’’ said she, not looking at 
Mrs. Swift, ‘have you heard of Miss 
Pennell’s loss ?”’ 

‘¢‘That girl was visiting at the ’Pisco- 
pal minister’s? No; was it any nigh 
kin ?”’ 

‘¢No,’’ solemnly, ‘‘ it wasn’t no kin 
at all; it was her beautiful diamond 
pin !”’ 

‘¢Is that so?’’ said Mrs. Swift. She 
was civilly concerned, but she was not in 
the least agitated. 

Mrs. Dagget looked far more nervous 
as she continued: ‘‘ You saw it, didn’t 
you? Wasn’t you there when she was 
packing up to go ’way?”’ 

Yes—indifferently—she had come that 
day with butter, and she remembered the 
pin; it was right on the sofy in the front 
room, with a lot of gewgaws; a kinder 
pretty pin. 
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«* Pretty.?’’ screamed Mrs. Dagget. 
‘* Tt cost two hundred and twenty dol- 
lars! Don’t you remember the clothes 
that girl used to wear? And she gave 
five dollars to the missionaries! She was 
dreadful rich !’’ 

‘«She must ’a’ been dreadful keerless, 
to leave her things round so and lose 
sich a vallerable pin,’’ said Mrs. Swift, 
calmly. 

‘*She thinks it was stole. They was 
called out of the room whilst she was 
packing; the girl had a telegraph for 
Miss Pennell, jest fetched, and she and 
Mrs. Keith went out together ; and when 
they came back, there was the case all 
right on the sofy with the rest, and she 
chucked it into her bag; and it was 
afterward Mrs. Keith wasn’t sure some- 
thing was in, and so they took things 
out, and the pin was gone. It was jest 
an empty case.”’ 

“<Well!’”’ 

‘When you seen it,’’ the lace slipped 
out of Mrs. Dagget’s shaking fingers, 
‘¢T don’t mean the first time, but when 
you come back, was anybody -in the 
room ?”’ 

‘¢ Not a soul,’’ said Mrs. Swift. “I'd 
got out on the sidewalk, when I missed 
my little black bag ; so I come back, and 
the door of that front room stood on the 
jar, and I says ‘ Excuse me, ladies,’ and 


_went in, got my bag, and went out. It 


was laying right on the sofy, beside that 
pin.’’ Suddenly Mrs. Swift’s eyes glazed, 
while the words faltered off her tongue. 
Whether it was the fright on the face of 
her old friend, or the blinding flash of 
recognition in her own mind, she herself 
could not have told. ‘‘ Why, merciful 
Lord! I was the last person in that 
room!’’ she thought far down in her 
soul. ‘‘I was in a hurry, and I run! 
But would anybody dast—’’ ‘The blood 
was tingling along her old veins; her 
face burned red, redder, an intolerable 
hot scarlet. ‘‘Do you mean to say, 
Ellen Dagget,’’ she cried, griping the 
other’s plump shoulder, ‘‘ that anybody 
dast think I come back for anything 
cept to get my own bag ?’’ 

‘Mrs. Keith and Miss ‘Pennell, they 
saw you,’’ stammered Mrs. Dagget, ‘‘ and 
the hired girl—’’ 
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‘¢ Do they think I stole that pin ?’’ 

‘¢Oh, lawsey, Hannah, don’t look at 
me that way. I never thought it—not 
for asingle minnit! You couldn’t!’’ 

«¢ Where did you hear ’bout it ?”’ 

Mrs. Dagget, weeping, murmured 
something about ‘‘ Simon.”’ 

«They been talking "bout it at the 
store,’’ said Mrs. Swift. Releasing Mrs. 
Dagget, she walked uncertainly to the 
chair where she had sat in such a dif- 
ferent mood. And Ellen had known 
about it all the time! She sank down; 
the village street flooded with sunshine, 
the small cheerful houses with their cur- 
tains and open windows, the barefooted 
children making a joyous din over their 
ball, Tim Murray’s dog chasing the Dil- 
worthy cows westward into a dust-span- 
gled gold haze, all the homely peaceful 
scene wavered and surged before her. 
But she held herself erect by the arms of 
her chair ; she kept the even pitch of her 
voice. ‘‘Half a dozen times, lately, 
folks was looking the other way when I 
passed. Last Sunday, to the song serv- 
ice, when I got up to give my testimony, 
Brother Given never said a word when I 


sat down. Yesterday I asked Ann Liza 


Forest to stop, going by, and get a cup 
o’. tea and some of my green-tomato 
preserve ; I never knowed such a thing 
as her to refuse, but she refused then. 
‘That’s what it meant.’’ 

‘¢Oh, Hannah dear, I never believed 
a word !”’ 

‘¢ I been a member since I was called, 
at the age of fifteen. I ain’t fallen from 
grace, as I know. I[ain’t had no great 
to give, but I gave willing of what I had. 
Alpheus worked six days to help build 
the church, and we lent the teams to haul 
lumber. I always paid my debts prompt, 
though me and my children went with- 
out shoes more’n one time to doit. I 
sold the red heifer to Brother Given for 
twenty dollars, because he had my word, 
though Squire Dilworthy offered me 
twenty-six. Simon Dagget knows my 
apples and my berries run jest the same 
to the bottom of the box.’’ 

‘It’s only because they saw you, and 
you going to Davenport and coming 
back last week, and having money to 
give Alpheus, and his not selling the 
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colt—but nobody thinks it—not really 
—but I knew you could make it—explain. 
it—and oh, Hannah, you didn’t think I, 
long’s we’ve known each other, and the 
way you was to me when little Eddy 
died, I couldn’t— I—’’ Here poor 
Mrs. Dagget, at her wits’ end, hobbled 
across to the other chair and wept over | 
the linen duster. 

** Ellen Dagget, you shet up! Crying 
right on the front porch, before the 
whole town! I ain’t going to let this — 
down me. Get up and set down decent.’’ . 

In such Spartan semblance did Han- 
nah Swift retreat, notwithstanding. the : 
world reeled about her. She would not . 
take a sip of an assassinating liquor that 
slandered the name of brandy, kept 
‘for sickness’? by Mrs. Dagget, and 
regarded with awe by the household—as 
well it might be! She would not have 
Rufe, the boy of all work, fetch her 
horses from the store. She remained 
about twenty minutes longer, minutely 
and _ pertinaciously questioning Mrs. 
Dagget ; and then she went to the store . 
herself, and drove by the piazza with her 
elbows at a sharp angle, erect and defiant 
to the last glimpse. 

‘Lord knows whether I done right to 
tell her,’’ moaned poor Mrs. Dagget— 
who compared her own sensations, telling 
Simon of it, toa rag just free from. the 
wringer—‘‘ but did seem she had ought 
to know! And now I must find that 
chicken pie to send over to Marcia 
Wright.”’ 

At that moment, Marcia was lifting 
her heavy veil, as if by the action she - 
could lift the heavier visions that encom- . 
passed her, and shaking off the dust that 
her distempered fancy feigned a symbol | 
of the soil cast on her nature by a hide- 
ous experience. 

Eight months ago, the two forlorn 
explorers into the world had crept back. 
like wounded animals, to their old home. 
Mrs. Wright, stricken with a mortal dis- 
ease. had a homesick longing to die 
among the familiar scenes near her hus- 
band’s grave. Marcia could not oppose 
her. She had no hopes, and but one 
fear, and that drew closer, every day of a 
failing life. 

To return to Flowering Bridge meant 
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merely a little heavier weight on her 
heart, a wrench or two more of the rack 
for her conscience. 

Then she met Alpheus Swift again. 

He had few of the graces that she 
used to worship, but now these seemed 
to her the charms of the snake. Al was 
a man that other men respected. He was 
strong, he was gentle, he had the deli- 
cacy of a good heart; and he was infi- 
nitely kind and thoughtful to her mother. 
Insensibly, the sense of his worthiness, 
that she had kept through all the disen- 
chantment of her wretched married life, 
was transmuted into a keener feeling. 
But this only revealed to her a new sensi- 
bility to pain in her numbed heart, since 
there were reasons that her conscience 
could not evade, why she might not 
yield to his tenderness. To be sure, 
one of these reasons had been removed 
of late; but there was always the other. 
Indeed, so worn and shamed was she 
that she almost esteemed it a fresh sin of 
hers.that she should dare to love at ail. 

Even Mrs. Swift would have pitied 
her to-day, could she have read the 
thoughts of the woman she hated. 

The carriage had passed the last 
straggling houses of the village; Marcia 
saw tree-tops over the horses’ heads, 
maple-tops waving greenly, safe from 
the dust of the traveled roads. The 
omnibus and the hearse were already 
through the gate. There was a white 
arch above it, and black letters painted 
on the arch. She could see the graves 
and :the white stones. She felt the 
carriage settle backward in its place; 
the driver—she had known him from a 
boy—was at the door, his reins over his 
arm.. ‘Say, let me help you out,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ the hosses will stand.’’ But she 
thanked him and walked to the grave 
alone, before Mrs. Pratt could scramble 
out of the last buggy. The sun dazed 
her, and she stumbled on her black 
skirts. By the side of the road was the 
open. grave, lined with fir boughs. It 
was kind, she thought, in the sexton, to 
take: away thus the raw horror of the 
upturned earth; and then immediately 
she knew it was not the sexton that 
she should thank. Mrs. Pratt came 
and stood by her side; the slender 
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young man in the surplice opened his 
prayer-book. Dully, Marcia felt grateful 
for the companionship, grateful that it 
was not Brother Given, whom her mother 
had not trusted, reciting those sentences 
of immeasurable faith and hope. But 
it was more and more dully because her 
head ached so queerly and it took all 
her will to stand. There were moments 
when she forgot where she was and had 
the old sensation of needing to hurry in 
order to get home to her mother. She 
would be roused by a pang like a knife- 
stab, and see and hear, but directly she 
would be away again. In one of these 
conscious moments, she was aware of the 
perfume of lilies. A young man, stand- 
ing at her side, held a great bunch of 
them; and while she was struggling to 
focus her brain on them enough to 
recognize them and their connection 
with her, this man stepped forward and 
laid them on the coffin-lid. ‘There were 
other flowers; but these were exotics 
from the city, to which the streamers of 
white satin ribbons lent a formal pomp. 
Once, during her sickness, her mother 
had said that she liked flowers tied with 
white ribbon—she should like some on 
her coffin; because of that speech, 
Marcia had tied the roses from Mrs. 
Dagget with ribbon. She perceived that 
another had remembered also. Remem- 
bered what? She was drifting again. 
There was a creaking of straps, a slight 
bustle among the men. Why, it was her 
mother’s coffin that they lowered—her 
mother’s! and she must go back to that 
empty home! She swayed to one side ; 
she did not care any longer that she was 
going to faint, the anguish of her loss 
possessed her ; she did not even know that 
Alpheus and Mrs. Pratt led her to the 
carriage. Alpheus got in after her; but 
he had said to Mrs. Pratt: ‘* Won’t you 
go home with her?’ And she had 
answered: ‘‘ No, I won’t, Alpheus Swift. 
Nobody can comfort that poor girl like 
you; you git right in and do it.”’ 

Therefore, when Marcia revived, she 
saw him fanning her. 

Six years had made a man out of the 
shy and awkward lad that she knew. He 
was neither shy nor awkward, having 
the manner of a man used to considera- 
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tion from others. He was dressed neatly 
and tastefully, though hardly in the 
fashion of the city. His fair composed 
features were like his mother’s, but they 
were suffused with a deep tenderness. 

‘*T don’t think she would have 
minded, dear,’’ were his first words, 
«cand I couldn’t bear to have you go 
back alone.’’ 

As she did not reply, ‘‘I have two 
things to tell you,”’ said he, ‘‘ for I don’t 
know when you will let me see you 
again. Isaw your mother that last day 
you went out with the work, and I told 
her.’’ 

Marcia’s breath came more quickly. 

‘She was very kind. She said she 
would be glad to have you marry me; 
she said it made her happy.’’ 

Then Marcia recalled the delirium of 
those subsequent days, comprehending 
with a weakening of the heart the reason 
for that illusion of her marriage. 

‘You did make her happy,’’ she 
cried; ‘‘she was happy at the end.’’ 
The tears swept her words away. They 
would not come tosoften her own anguish, 
but, at the thought of the peace that he 
had brought her mother, they rained 
down her cheeks. She wept for a long 
time while he sat beside her, not so much 
as venturing to touch her hand, lest he 
should divert her grief into the channel 
of acrueler pain. Only, he laid a fresh 
handkerchief from his own pocket very 
sftly on her knee. She used it mechan- 
ically, then she looked at him and said: 
‘‘IT don’t believe there ever was a man 
treated as badly as you, that could for- 
give so !’’ 

‘¢Oh, there’s lots,’’ said he, ‘‘ you 
were fair to me, Marcia—but never mind 
the past; you are here, and I’m here, 
and you shall make it up to me if you 
want to. This doesn’t seem the place 
for this kind of talk ; but if your mother 
sees us, she understands. I am sure she 
would have me take every chance. 
Marcia, I have just come back from 
‘Anamosa this morning. What I told 
your mother is all correct, like in the 
warden’s letter. He died a month ago.’’ 

‘*T didn’t doubt it before; but you 
were kind to go, Al.”’ 

‘‘T promised her. They told me he 
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died penitent,’’ said Al, doggedly, ‘‘ and 
he hoped you’d forgive him.’’ 

‘¢T do forgive him; it wasn’t all his 
fault, Al—I wasn’t so patient as I ought 
to have been.’’ 

Al said nothing; his mouth bore a 
peculiar resemblance to his mother’s. 
He recalled with a bracing sensation his 
one personal encounter with Marcia’s 
late husband and the severe thrashing 
he (Alpheus) had given him. 

‘* Was he comfortable in the hospital ?”’ 
said Marcia. 

Ten" 

‘«T mean, did he have the little things 
he wanted—fruit and wine and such 
things ?”’ 

ce eae : 

She threw back her veil and showed 
him the ghost of a smile. ‘‘Al, I could 
always see through you; I believe you 
sent him those things yourself !’’ 

‘* Yes, I did,’’ said Al, frowning. ‘<I 
supposed you would fret someway, if he 
didn’t get them. Him—lI didn’t care a 
rap about him! I didn’t believe in his 
palaver !’’ 

A pause during which Al coughed a 
harassing lump down his throat; but it 
left his tones husky as he asked: ‘<< Is 
there any other reason you got for nat 
marrying me, Marcia ?’’ 

‘You know it, Al.’’ 

‘¢You mean mother? Well, Marcia, 
you know what I think. I love my 
mother, and I’m willing to make any 
sacrifice in reason for her. She can have 
her house and the biggest of the farms, 
and I'll let her have her say about the 
stock. I know what I owe to her—’’ 

‘¢ Maybe, what you don’t know is how 
she loves you.’’ 

His answer was not the answer that 
she expected, although one natural 
enough to a lover; he said: ‘‘ You are 
an angel !”’ : 

But he didn’t think it natural that 
she should begin to cry. ‘‘Al,’’ she 
implored him, ‘‘ I disobeyed my mother, 
and look what misery and shame it 
brought on us both, on the innocent as 
well as the guilty! Oh, Al, don’t you 
go and want to do the same thing! Do 
you think, now I’m just beginning to 
realize what it is to lose a mother, I 
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could be plotting to break your mother’s 
heart? She couldn’t bear it-to have you 
marry me! She despises me. Oh, she 
has got the right to despise me—hush, 
dear,’’ at a passionate gesture from the 
young man—‘‘I know you don’t, but 
she doesn’t know anything about me 
except my silly wicked folly! It would 
be wicked to bring such sorrow to her, 
Al! God would punish us—oh, I 
wouldn’t mind His punishing me, a poor 
broken thing as I am, but you—you—my 
darling—’”’ 

Never before had she uSed a caressing 
word like that to him, and she could see 
the blood surge up his forehead and his 
eyes flash. She moved away from him. 
‘‘ Don’t be afraid, dear,’’ he said, gently ; 
‘<T’m not going to kiss you! I want to, 
and there’s no mortal harm in it; but I 
won’t, not if you don’t want me to. 
See, dear, just this !’’ and, turning back 
the hem of her black glove, he kissed 
her wrist, not ardently, but with a solemn 
and reverent tenderness. ‘‘I won’t 
worry you any more now; I can wait,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ I know you belong to me.’”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said she. They only spoke of 
trivial things after this, until they reached 
the-house. At the gate, he helped her 
out, and Mrs. Dagget herself opened the 
door and took Marcia in her arms. 


II. 


SHAKEN though she was, Hannah 
Swift did not lose her reasoning powers ; 
but the more she rummaged the details 
of the evidence, the uglier it looked! 
They must have searched the house 
thoroughly ; if they had not, and the 
pesky thing—which, to Hannah’s mind, 
it was a sin and a shame for any Christian 
woman to be wearing, anyhow !—had 
been overlooked, most like it had been 
swept up, carted off, flung into the 
ravine that the Dyers and the Pratts used 
too, and Lord help anybody to find any- 
thing in that mux! 

And there were the three women to 
prove that she was the last creature in 
the hous? before the diamond disap- 
peared. Not so much as a bird or a dog 
or a cat to lay the blame on! ‘The 
Keiths kept none of them. She could 
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not even prove that she had the money 
given to Al, for it was the piecemeal 
accumulations of years, and unhappily 
she had not put it in the bank. 
this sudden wealth bore witness against 
her. 

Only one plan promised anything— 
namely, to write to Davenport, in order 
that she might get proof that she had 
not gone to a jeweler’s or sold any dia- 
mond. . 

But this was a gigantic undertaking 
for an unready writer. She must needs 
employ a penman; and whom? She 
recoiled with an inexpressible fright 
from the thought of applying to Alpheus. 
That her son might hear of the charge 
was her daily terror. She watched him 
like a cat. His fits of abstraction, his 
ominous indifference to what he ate, 
scared her. She tried to think that he 
was ‘‘ only fussing ’bout Marshy.’’ Yet 
not a week ago, Marcia had been the 
spectre ! 

Sunday came, and Hannah went to 
church as usual, staying over to the 
evening service. 

She noted every averted glance, every 
chilled greeting; very likely, she sus- 
pected chill and aversion where they did 
not exist. 

At the evening service, Brother Given 
spoke on secret sins. He was a hand- 
some portly man, whose loud voice and 
imposing stature gave an appearance of 
more decision than he will claim at the 
Judgment Day. He talked with a cer- 
tain rude eloquence, telling pathetic tales 
in illustration of his theme. Many of 
the women wiped their eyes, but some 
merely used their handkerchiefs as a screen 
behind which they could look safely at 
the Swift pew. Hannah did not flinch 
in a muscle; she breathed slowly and 
regularly, and she suffered as only a 
proud woman can. ‘ 

‘Confession and restitootion,’’ roars 
Brother Given, ‘‘oh, my sinful brother 
—oh, my sinful sister—they alone can 
cleanse the soul! But make no mistake’’ 
—leaning over the pulpit cushions and 
smiting the palm of one hand with the 
fingers of the other, while his voice 
sinks to a_ confidential semitone — 


‘* restitootion, restitootion is the greatest 
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duty! Confession, I say boldly, is not 
as important as restitootion. Why, sup- 
pose, let us say, that you have lost 
property—stock or money‘ or land or 
jewelry—any sort of property; do you 
want your poor sinful brother, who took 
jit, to come back and confess, as much as 
you want your property back? You say 
‘No, of course not, Brother Given!’ 
I can imagine a case where the wronged 
one would say: ‘I don’t ask you to 
confess ; you have led a respectable life, 
you may have an innercent family to 
consider. Make restitootion—give it 
back, and go in peace!’ Go and sin 
no more; that’s the main point. Will 
Sister Pratt please lead us in prayer ?”’ 

Not a few of the listeners felt that 
Sister Pratt neglected an opportunity of 
grace ; for, while she dutifully prayed that 
we might be given strength to repent 
and cleanse ourselves from undiscovered 
sin, she also prayed that we be preserved 
from prying into other folks’ sins, and 
from uncharitable and suspicious minds. 

Mrs. Swift waited to shake hands with 
Sister Pratt at the door. She did not 
thank her for her prayer, but she told 
her that she hoped she (Sister Pratt) 
would come and see her new crazy-quilt. 
‘‘T got a hull lot of pieces left over,”’ 
said Mrs. Swift ; ‘‘ maybe some on ’em 
would do for yours. You're real wel- 
‘come to them !”’ 

She was speaking when the preacher 
appeared and would have edged by the 
group ; instantly she stopped him. 

‘¢ Brother Given,’’ said she, in a clear 
voice of good compass, ‘‘ you give us a 
powerful discourse and all true; but 
what of folks that air suspicioned and 
caynt confess nor restitoot neither, ’cause 
they ain’t done it ?’’ 

‘‘Surely, sister, such cases will be 
cleared. I was only alluding to certain 
guilt.’ 

‘‘Well, now, ’tain’t so easy to be 
certain.’? Thus good Mrs. Pratt put in 
her word, as she placed her sturdy figure 
in the small remaining portion of the 
passage-way. ‘‘I’da lesson ’bout that, 
this very week ; didn’t I bile my currant 
jel ’most ’way to nothing, jest ’cause I 
was so fool certain I’d put the sugar in ! 
I’d a-measured it and set it away in the 
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pantry, and I knowed I’d put it in; and 
why in mercy didn’t that jel thick up? 
But I hadn’t put it in, all the same! It 
is a sight easier making mistakes than 
taking pains !’’ 

Meekly Brother Given agreed, and 
clutched a passing brother, under whose 
convoy he made his retreat. He was a 
peace-loving man, who had dealt with 
the scandal according to the lights of 
others rather than his own; and he was 
by no means assured in his soul. 

Monday and Tuesday, Mrs. Swift did 
her duty by the family washing. Wednes- 
day, she had occasion to come to town. 
Her road led past an unsavory restaurant 
and secret liquor-den of the type that 
curses rural districts. Half a dozen 
youths lolled on the bench outside the 
fly-specked window, trying to persuade 
themselves that they were bad young 
men. ‘They smoked and spat vocifer- 
ously. At the moment of Mrs. Swift’s 
passing, the wag of the party made a 
joke, and there was a burst of coarse 
laughter. She was sure they were laugh- 
ing at her, and whipped up her horses, 
her old face aflame. She did not rein 
the horses in for a long way; indeed, 
her reckless driving had nearly caused 
her to.run over Marcia Wright on a 
crossitfg. Marcia carried a great bundle. 
She looked white and tired, in her black 
clothes. 

Mrs. Swift’s elbows widened to shorten 
her reins, then she lashed her horses’ 
backs with them and frowned ; she had 
resisted an extraordinary impulse to bid 
Marcia get into her wagon. ‘It’s right 
on my way to take her home,’’ she had 
thought ; then, with a sneer at her own 
movement of compassion, ‘‘ the two out- 
casts together—that would be a show !” 

*¢ T s’pose she does have a hard time,” 
she answered an invisible opponent 
half a score of times, on the way home, 
‘* but she deserves it ; I don’t!’’ 

Whereupon the opponent retorted : 
‘‘How do you know? Do you know, 
or have you been jealous and ready to 
hate her because your boy loved her?’’ 
And the opponent asked questions about 
Marcia’s sufferings, and stung Hannah’s 
torpid imagination into picturing a dis- 
grace like her own. 


Ce 
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Such thoughts gave her bad nights. 
She grew haggard. Alpheus urged her 
to consult a doctor. She knew that he 
watehed her ; and she, in turn, watched 
him with an agony of suspicion. The 
next time she drove to town, she went 
with a purpose. ‘‘ Might’s well ask her 
as anybody,’’ said Hannah Swift; “I 
kin pay her.’’ 

Therefore, when she saw Marcia on the 
street. she overwhelmed the young woman 
with amazement by asking her to ride. 
She had leisure, sitting on the same seat 
with Marcia, to study the peaked oval of 
her face, the hollow cheeks that she 
remembered so blooming, the sunken 
eyes and the careworn lines about the 
mouth that used to wear so insolent a 
gayety. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ she said to herself, ‘*‘ she does 
look distressid ; I guess she has had it 
hot and heavy, and maybe she didn’t 
deserve all on’t !’’ 

Aloud she said: ‘‘ Marshy Wright, I 
guess you know what folks say "bout me.’’ 

«< Yes, ma’am,’’ quavered Marcia. 

‘¢ Well, do you believe it’s true ?”’ 

‘¢ No, ma’am ; of course not.’’ 

‘*Course not? What do you know 
about it, you’re so certain ?”’ 

‘¢T know you !”’ said Marcia, with her 
‘glimmer of a smile. Nothing djes so 
hard as the sense of humor, and M@fcia’s 
sometimes showed vitality yet. 

‘¢Hmn,”’ said Mrs. Swift, ‘‘ you’re the 
fust to take ’count of that. Well, how 
be I to prove the lies ain’t true, Marshy 


Wright ?”’ 
Marcia colored, but she answered 
firmly: ‘‘Iam sure it was not stolen at 


all; Iam going to sew at Mrs. Keith’s 
next week, and maybe I can see better 
then how it could be lost. Then, you— 
you cotild show you didn’t pawn any 
diamond when you went to Davenport.”’ 

‘¢ That’s so, Marshy ; but I got to have 
somebody write for me.’’ And _ she 
stopped, hardly knowing how to ask 
Marcia. 

‘‘If—if I could do it, Mrs. Swift?’’ 
said Marcia. 

‘*T guess you could do it if you 
wanted to,’’ said Mrs. Swift. 

One bit of information gleaned from 
the subsequent conversation consoled 
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her: she gathered that Alpheus knew 
nothing of the evil gossip—at least, he 
had not discussed it with Marcia; and 
by the fierce leap of her pulses at 
Marcia’s assutance, the poor mother 
knew what had been that dread. Really, 
Al did know nothing; the people of 
Flowering Bridge were a kindly sort, 
and would have been shocked at the idea 
of taking a son into confidence about 
the dishonor of his mother. 

But you may be sure Marcia told him 
how civilly Mrs. Swift had greeted her. 
Al spoke no word of gratitude ; but he 
bought his mother a new gown, and 
praised all the poor maid’s disasters in 
bread, rashly imputing them to her 
mistress. 

All this while, the small community 
was in a state of agitation out of all 
experience. It seemed terrible to sus- 
pect a woman of stainless probity, a 
mother in Israel who had kept her word 
to her hurt ; and yet—who else took the 
diamonds? ‘They were there when she 
left the house for the first time, they 
were left there by the others, they were 
gone after her second secret visit ; and 
suddenly she has a large unsuspected sum 
of money, just when it is needed. Mrs, 
Dagget’s explanation of the return for 
the black bag might be granted without 
affecting the case against Mrs. Swift. 
Suppose she did go back merely to get 
the bag; she found herself alone with 
temptation sudden and great, she did not 
see the three women watching her behind 
the lattice, she thought herself safe, and 
she had snatched the diamonds and fled. 

On the whole, public opinion drifted 
further and further away from any theory 
of innocence. 

Again Sunday came. Mrs. Swift sat 
in her pew, erect and calm as iron. 
Brother Given shrunk from her steady 
eyes. If she could only have guessed 
how afraid he was, and how safe she was 
from any sinister implications from him ! 

During the week, the replies to her 
letters began to come. By the end of 
the week, all Marcia’s correspondents had 
answered her inquiries. The letters 
accounted for every minute of Mrs. 
Swift’s time in the city; Marcia had 
done her task well. 
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As Mrs. Swift read them, she smiled. 
Now, Marcia could not remember a 
smile on the grim woman’s face; it was 
wonderful how the novel radiance 
altered those harsh features. 

‘¢ You done well, Marshy,’’ she mut- 
tered ; ‘‘ you’re a good girl!’’ And she 
told Mrs. Dagget that Marcia Wright 
was not ‘‘ nigh sich a fool’s she looked.”’ 
From anyone else, this might seem a 
very mitigated compliment; but it 
approached enthusiasm on the part of 
Mrs. Swift, and was so received by her 
friend, who, she assured Simon, felt as 
if the world were coming to an end, and 
was obliged to ‘‘stay herself’’ with a 
punch. Punch in that temperate house- 
hold meant a teaspoonful of brandy to a 
large tumblerful of water ; and, notwith- 
standing the baleful nature of the brandy 
—bought at a drug-store under oath that 
it was for medical purposes only—had 
never harmed a mortal. Hannah Swift 
declined the punch, saying that she 
feared it might go to her head, and she 
wanted all her wits about her, because 
she was going to ‘‘ dress up’”’ and visit 
Mrs. Keith. 

It was part of the curious reticence 
used in the whole affair, that the two 
women should have had no direct deal- 
ings regarding it. 

‘‘ Now I am going to have it out with 
her !’’ says Hannah. 

Home she went, with a lighter heart 
in her breast than she had carried for 
weeks, and straightway laid out her best 
black bombazine gown, her bonnet, and, 
as a portion of her garb of state, her 
fine black cachemire shawl. 

‘¢Sun’s hot, but I don’t need to put 
it on till I git right up to the house,’’ 
she considered; ‘‘I never could feel 
dressed up in jest my body and no cape 
or nothing. For the lapd’s sake! if I 
ain’t tore out a hunk of the fringe! 
It’s gitting in and out of that pesky top- 
buggy, that’s what done it. And I got 
to have that buggy to-day, too. I told 
Mike to wash it off every time I used it, 
but I'll bet anything he ain’t; and 
goodness knows when I used it last !’’ 

On the spur of the last thought, she 
hurried out to the barn, knowing that 
Mike was disposed to neglect the ‘‘ top- 
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buggy,’’ which, indeed, was used rarely. 
Sure enough, there it stood with the mud 
caked on its tires. 

‘*Well, Mike and me has got to have 
a reckoning, right straight,’’ said Han- 
nah. 

But fate had willed to spare the erring 
Mike. Mrs. Swift, who was slapping 
the cushions into place, all at once 
dived her gray head under the seat, 
uttered a shrill quavering cry, and sank 
in a heap on the floor. 

Between her limp fingers, the great 
diamond of Miss Pennell’s lost brooch 
winked at her like an evil eye! A few 
strands of black worsted clung to the 
gold setting. 

‘¢The fringe of my shawl !’’ groaned 
Hannah Swift. <‘‘I must ’a’ switched it 
off the sofy, and it caught; and when 
the fringe tore out, gitting outer the 
buggy, it fell off, and it’s lay there all 
this time, for I ain’t had the buggy out 
sence. Oh, Lordamassy, ’twas me stole 
it, ayfter all!’’ 

I hesitate to describe the blackness of 
the next hours for that honest, haughty 
old soul. No confession could set her 
right with her world now; there would 
always be a question whether she had 
not invented the story, being frightened 
at the consequences of her crime. 5 

Sdmehow she did get herself and the 
diamonds back to the house, back to her 
own chamber. The instincts of a pious 
life made her sink on her knees by the 
bed, just as she had sunk there in the 
other great crisis of her life, when her 
husband died. 

‘¢Oh, Elder, if you was only here to 
tell it to!’’ the crushed heart wailed. 
She tried to pray, but her first words 
were stopped on her lips by a searing 
flash of thought: ‘Is it a judgment, 
O Lord?’’ she sobbed, wildly, ‘ ’cause 
I held myself so high and didn’t show 
mercy to sinners! Now, ain’t I be going 
to be ‘lowed to hold myself innercent? 
Oh, Lord, have I got to own them fools 
was right ?”’ 

In the whole world, who would believe 
her now? Yes, there was one—a woman 
who had known an equal bitterness, a 
woman whom she had defamed and 
despised and misjudged. ‘‘ Marshy’d 
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know how I felt, and she’d believe me 
too,’’ she thought; ‘* but I got to give 
it all up, if I gonow. I caynt do that 
—I caynt, Lord, I caynt!’’ 

Nevertheless, two hours later, she 
knocked at Marcia Wright’s door. She 
marched into her errand without pre- 
liminaries : 

‘¢ Marshy, I don’t know what you’ll 
say, but I jest found out I stole that 
pin !”’ 

‘Then you took it by mistake,’ 
Marcia; ‘‘ how did it happen ?”’ 

Before the end of Mrs. Swift’s nar- 
rative, her cheeks were flushed and her 
eyes shining; she looked like her old 
self. 

‘‘And now,’’ Mrs. Swift concluded, 
dismally, ‘‘I don’t see nothing for it but 
to take up my cross and go over to 
Mrs. Keith’s with the pin and tell her 
the hull story. Maybe they’ll make me 
confess in church too, and folks won’t 
believe me nohow; but if they don’t, 
the Lord knows I done my best.’’ 

‘*I wouldn’t do any such thing,’’ 
said Marcia, firmly ; ‘‘ don’t you remem- 
ber what Brother Given said about resti- 
tution being better than confession ? 
I guess he ought to know. All you are 
bound to do is to get that diamond back 
to Mrs. Keith ; and that’s all Mrs. Keith 
wants, either !”’ 

‘¢ But what will I say to the woman ?’’ 

Marcia rose, a new energy in every 
poise of her slim young figure ; she laid 
her hands on Hannah’s bowed shoulders, 
she fixed her shining eyes full on Han- 
nah’s despairing face, her voice was 
sweet and high. ‘‘Mrs. Swift,’’ said 
she, ‘can you trust me to give that pin 
back ?”’ 

‘¢Marshy,’’ Hannah Swift answered, 
solemnly, ‘‘I kin trust you with any- 
thing in this world.’’ 

And then a most strange thing hap- 
pened: Marcia, with that transfigured 
face, bent nearer and kissed her. So 
strange a thing was it that in all her 
bewildered misery she kept returning to 
it and to her own sensations. 

‘*Tt was awful funny; and what was 
funnier, I kinder liked it !’’ said she. 

That which might have occurred to 
her as yet a stranger circumstance than 


’ 


said 
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the caress or her own feelings was the 
further fact that, in spite of knowing no 
more than her horses regarding Marcia’s 
plans, she had unhesitatingly promised 
secrecy. 

She went home with a timid, unwar- 
ranted, unaccountable hope in her com- 
pany. But the night was long, and 
Mrs. Dagget, who appeared about noon, 
exclaimed at her pallor. 

‘*Never mind: I got news to raise 
the dead,’’ thought the kind woman; 
‘* but I got to break it gentle.’’ 

By way of breaking it gently, she fell 
on Mrs. Swift’s neck and burst into 
tears. 

‘Ellen Dagget, what is the matter 
with you?’’ cried Hannah, sternly. 
‘‘If you got bad news, tell it; don’t go 
to scaring me this way !’’ 

‘*Oh, it-ain’t bad news; it’s good. 
They’ve found Miss Pennell’s pin !’’ 

Mrs. Swift’s knees gave way under 
her ; she dropped into the nearest chair. 

‘* Found ?”’ she gasped, feebly. 

‘« Yes, found. You come right into 
the other room, where the girl won’t be 
running in on us, and set down, and I’Jl 
tell you the whole from beginning to 
end. You poor thing!’’ Thus mingling 
sympathy and command, Mrs. Dagget 
propelled her friend into the shelter of 
the dim ‘‘ best room’’ and the nearest 
rocking-chair. e 

‘Now, this is the way of it,’’ said 
she: ‘‘ Marcia Wright, she’s been sew- 
ing for Mrs. Keith, and she is working 
on a plum-colored dress that has got 
those big expensive buttons on it to 
match; and someway, this morning, 
first thing, one of the buttons got lost. 
Well, Marcia set ’em all to hunting, and 
hunted herself, but no button! Finally 
says Marcia: Could it have got into the 
rags, and where* did they keep them? 
Well, they kept the good big rags in the 
rag-bag, and the little scraps and scrids 
they jest chucked in the stove. Marcia 


said they might’s well look in both— 
button wouldn’t burn up, if rags did. 
And first they looked in the rag-bag, 
and then they overhauled that stove and 
carted every last dud out of it; and 
whilst they were looking, the hired girl 
gave a screech, and Mrs. Keith looks in 
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—she mistrusted it was a mouse, and she 
know she ain’t ’fraid of nothing—and 
she pulled it out—Miss Pennell’s dia- 
mond pin !’’ 

‘Qh, Lord have mercy !’’ said Mrs. 
Swift. 

‘‘ Yes, there ‘twas, good’s ever, jest 
smouched a little. Mrs. Keith says it 
all come to her in a flash. ‘That was 
the room they was packing in, you know. 
There was a lot of papers and stuff on 
the floor, and, soon’s she put the things 
in the bag, she told the girl to clear up ; 
and she put the papers in the stove, and 
that pin must have been in them.’’ 

‘¢ Hadn’t they looked in the stove ?”’ 

‘Why, yes, I guess they had; but it 
was kinder slipped down in a corner, 
and I guess they didn’t poke round 
much. You see, Miss Pennell was so 
swearing certain she put the pin in the 
case. It’s jest another case like Sister 
Pratt’s jel! You caynt be sure of noth- 
ing ‘cept original sin, I say. Mrs. 
Keith, she feels real upset about you and 
how folks have misjudged you. She 
was for hiring a livery and coming right 
out to see you. She didn’t seem to 
think of the expense at all. But Marcia 
—Marcia’s got real good sense, Han- 
nah--’’ 

‘¢T knowit,’’ said Hannah, meekly. 

‘¢ Marcia, she says: ‘I wouldn’t, Mrs. 
Keith ; I wouldn’t never name it to her, 
since you never have. I'd go and talk to 
Mrs. Dagget,’ says Marcia. And that’s 
jest what she did; and I made the boy 
hitch right up, and. told Lucy Dagget to 
give her pa what she could git for dinner, 
and I come here fast’s I could. Mrs. 
Keith wants you to know how she feels. 
She does feel real bad—why, she couldn’t 
have got a livery for less’n two dollars, 
and she would have come right off if 
Marcia hadn’t stopped her. She says 
she don’t blame you much if you caynt 
forgive her—’’ 

‘But I do—I do from my heart,”’ 
-cried Hannah; ‘‘and I thank Marcia 
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and you. And oh, Ellen, if I didn’t 
need never to hear a word more about it 
again !’’ 

‘* Bless your poor heart, you never 
shall !’’ said Mrs. Dagget, wiping her 
eyes. 

Flowering Bridge agrees that Mrs. 
Swift’s conduct in burying malice is 
admirable. Everybody felt a little 
ashamed at the outcome of the scandal, 
and everybody was inclined to under- 
estimate his own distrust. Of course, 
Sister Swift would not at her age begin 
to purloin diamond pins! No one had 
really supposed such a thing. But Al 
certainly was puzzled at the sudden flood 
of compliments that he received for his 
mother—whose gifts and good qualities, 
from her eyesight to her generosity, had 
honorable mention—and at the extent of 
neighborly good-will that took the form 
of preserves. However, he was too 
happy and too grateful to his mother, at 
this time, to find any appreciation of 
her extravagant. 

Hannah herself had mighty 
lings of conscience. 

‘* Marshy, air you sure there wan’t no 
lies told ?’’ was her first question when 
the two met again. 

‘* Not a lie,’’ replied Marcia, cheer- 
fully. 

‘‘But, Marshy, you had to say some- 
thing, the time they found it; what did 
you say, Marshy ?’’ 

“Oh, I said: ‘ Gracious goodness!’ ”’ 

Possibly Marcia’s conscience is rather 
Western than the undiluted inheritance 
of the Puritans, for it has given her no 
twinges; only, sometime, she hopes 
Mother Swift will consent to her telling 
Al. 

Mrs. Swift walks less firmly now, over 
her neighbors’ faults ; she is less caustic 
in her speech, and slower to wrath, than 
of yore; she has even asked the pastor’s 
family to tea. 

‘¢ Tribberlation,’’ says Brother Given, 
‘‘has brought forth grace !’’ 


wrest- 


Octave Thanet. 











A GREEK BABY’S BAPTISM. 


HE ‘third story left’’ of the 
big apartment-house in 
which we live in Munich 
is occupied by a Greek 
family. The children— 

Achilles aged ten, Ione seven, and 

Andromache, a dear little maid of five— 

won our hearts the first time we met as 

strangers, on the stairs. Achilles pulled 
off his cap with the courtesy of a prince, 
freeing a crop of silky black curls that 
seemed to dance with joy in the sunshine. 

Ione and her sister wished us ‘‘ Guten 

Tag !’’ with a quaint little bob of a bow, 

and a smile in their dark eyes—the 

sweetest, most velvety eyes in the world, 
with long up-curved lashes. No wonder 
their father, a professor in the Munich 

Academy of Fine Arts, has frequently 

painted his children in his pictures; he 

might search far and wide, and fail to 
find models half so pretty or graceful. 
About Easter, the dancing eyes of our 
little Greek friends grew merrier and 
brighter than ever, the reason being that 

a new baby sister had come to them. 

One day, about three months later, 

Andromache and Ione, in crocheted 

white cotton dresses run through with 

red ribbons, with their pretty round legs, 
arms, and necks bare, save for short red 
silk socks on the former, and coral beads 
on the latter, came and asked us to the 
baby’s christening, just about to begin. 
We gladly accepted, and found most 





of the company already assembled. 
Strangely enough, to our ideas, the 
mother was not present. As she had 


been ailing and not in church since the 
baby’s birth, the Greek Catholic ritual 
excluded her from the baptism. Nor 
was baby herself allowed to appear for a 
long time. 

The rooms were beautifully decorated 
with sacred images, tapers, and flowers 
in vases and growing in pots, and the 
petals of flowers were scattered every- 
where like a shower of parti-colored 
fragrant drops. On the table was a 


handsomely carved stone font, rather 
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like a tub, borrowed for the occasion 
from the Greek church. A priest and 
his assistant, in long black and white 
robes, stood near, chanting and reciting 
Greek prayers and filling the room with 
the sweet breath of their silver censers. 

When this ceremony had lasted an 
hour or more, the assistant priest took 
from the hands of a servant two silver 
pitchers of hot and cold water, which he 
emptied into the stone tub, the high 
priest blessing the water with special 
solemnity and fresh clouds of incense. 
The baby’s father, fearing the tempera- 
ture of the bath might not be quite com- 
fortable for his darling, plunged in a 
thermometer as a test. The water being 
thus desecrated, it was necessary to bless 
it over again, which the priest did with 
a shade of reproof in his manner. His 
assistant then helped him off with his 
black gown, and put over his shoulders 
in its place a magnificently embroidered 
robe of gold and many bright colors. 

Five minutes or more thus slipped by ; 
and the ever anxious papa, with visions 
of croup disturbing his devotions, once 
more slipped the thermometer into the 
tub—unseen, he hoped. The priest’s eye 
fell coldly upon him, and he drew back 
guiltily. Nothing was said, but for the 
third time the purifying cloud of incense 
rose about the tub in such volume now 
that most of the company coughed. 

Now the door opened, and the baby, 
another black-eyed cherub fit for 
Murillo’s brush, was brought in on a 
cushion carried by its god-mother. No 
grand baptismal robe on this tiny Greek 
Christian—only a plain little shirt, which 
was immediately taken off, and the baby 
went naked into the font, where it 
kicked and splashed with irreverent 
delight. We expected to hear a roar of 
fright when a fresh kindling of incense 
swallowed her up; but Miss Iphigenia— 
such was the name she received—was 
equal to the occasion and made no dis- 
turbance. 

After a certain time, she was taken out 
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and handed over to her god-mother, who 
wound her round and round in a linen 
cloth. The priest then rubbed Iphi- 
genia’s person in various places with oil, 
and poured a few drops of the same over 
‘the god-mother’s hands. This lady was 
now made to answer thirty questions in 
Greek—a difficult task, as she, being 
German and wholly ignorant of her god- 
child’s language, had to repeat parrot- 
fashion, as best she might, the words 
whispered to her by the baby’s uncle. 
The whole ceremony was Greek to the 
poor lady, in more senses than one, as it 
was also to us. 

Far more painful to the now bewildered 
god-mother was the next service asked of 
her. For good luck, she was required 
to spit upon the child three times. 
Inwardly horrified, she obeyed this 
strange command with an incomplete 
little sputter, more polite than real. 

‘¢ That will not do—the result must be: 
seen; for the child’s sake, you must 
really spit,’’ said the priest, in severe 
tones that forced obedience. 

The assistant now brought forward a 
kind of paint-brush and a silver dish 
containing thick black oil, with which 
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he began painting Iphigenia’s forehead 
and neck. At this, she for the first time 
forgot herself and set up a yell of dis- 
approval. When she was quieted, her 
god-mother again laid her on the pillow, 
and, carrying her, followed the priest 
round the table, pausing at each of the 
four corners opposite him, while he 
addressed her in solemn tones. 

All was done with extreme reverence, 
and every action had a sacred meaning 
to those who understood; only to us 
aliens, it seemed at times unlike our 
ideas of a holy rite. 

When the ceremony was at last over, 
we went into an adjoining room, where 
the daintiest refreshment was served: 
sweet Greek wines, ices, fruits, and cakes, 
all made more tempting by tasteful group- 
ings of flowers. Here the baby’s mother 
gave us a charming welcome, and then 
fell to kissing her little one, now resplen- 
dent in a lace gown, like one of our own 
home mothers. 

There are now four pretty little black- 
eyed Greeks to hobnob with on the 
stairs; they are all charming, but in 
Iphigenia we feel a certain sense of pro- 
prietorship which makes her the favorite. 


Rachel Carew. 
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ER heart’s red wine has stained her cheeks ; 
Or do love-thoughts to roses turn, 
By which the heart thus flowery speaks 
Of Cupid’s triumph, sweetly won? 


With her true love, I’m doubly armed ; 

The world’s onslaughts I shall withstand 
And brook its tempests unalarmed— 

I have a woman’s heart in hand! 


Lee Fairchild. 














THE ENGLISH PRE-RAPHAELITES. 


HE Pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment, which started into 
life in England about 
1850, there exercising 
such profound influence 
over art, poetry, and 

taste, is still litthke known in France. 
This is due to the fact that the works of 
this school are so scattered: several, 
such as ‘* The Eve of Saint Bartholo- 
mew ’’ and ‘‘ The Keeper of the Tower’”’ 
by Millais, ‘‘ The Light of the World”’ 
and ‘* The Shadow of Death’’ by Hol- 
man Hunt, produced a decided sensation 
when first exhibited; very few, how- 
ever, have found their way into public 
galleries, and strangers desiring to see 
them are forced to seek them in private 
collections. The search is becoming 
daily more difficult as the market valie 
of Pre-Raphaelite paintings increases and 
as collections disperse. Little was known 
at first of the origin and development of 
this ‘movement, the ‘relation existing 
between the members of the school, and 
the part: assumed by each at its birth: a 
number of works, published during the 
last three years, offer much information, 
if not complete details, concerning these 
points. .Among these works may be 
cited the ‘‘Recollections of D. G. 
Rossetti,’’ by Hall Caine, ‘ Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti,’’ by W. Sharp, an 
interesting preface written by William 
Michael Rossetti for an edition of his 
brother’s works, and, above all, three 
articles by Holman Hunt, which appeared 
in the ‘* Contemporary Review’’ in the 
year 1886, and which had the savor and 
charm of personal recollections. It is 
trom these sources and from information 
furnished by Mr. William M. Rossetti 
that I shall endeavor to give a sketch of 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 

The acquaintance of the three founders 
of English Pre-Raphaelitism, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, Holman Hunt, and 
Millais, dates from the beginning of 
their career. Millais, the youngest of 
the trio, was, however, the most 
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advanced, being one of the most prom- 
ising pupils of the Academy. Holman 
Hunt, on the contrary, thwarted in his 
vocation by a father who feared for his 
son the temptations besetting an artistic 
profession, then held in light esteem, 
succeeded only after two unsuccessful 
attempts in availing himself of protes- 
sional instruction. Rossetti, the pupil 
of Madox Brown—scarcely two or three 
years his senior—had already written 
several poems, among others his ‘‘ Blessed 
Damozel,’’ which was destined to remain 
one of his favorite subjects : 


“The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of heaven; 
Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of water stilled at even; 
She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven.” 


These young friends were very dis- 
similar in temperament. ‘‘I may say of 
myself,’’ said Holman Hunt, ‘that I 
was an indefatigable and even enthu- 
siastic worker, pushed on by the force 
of a long succession of early difficulties 
and opposition encountered, and deter- 
mined to find a straight road for my art. 
Rossetti, with his subtle and ardent 
mind, was essentially a _ proselyter, 
absurdly so at times, but animated by an 
ideal of beauty most intense in character, 
both in the domain of poetry and of art. 
Millais occupied the middle ground 
between us, showing the rare combination 
of extraordinary artistic capacity with 
true English common sense.’’ But, 
however unlike they were—and time 
increased rather than diminished the 
dissimilarity—they were united by com- 
munity of ideas and aspirations. 

None of the masters then in vogue 
entirely satisfied them: Etty, the most 
respected of the number, ‘ painted 
classical subjects with the taste of a 
Parisian paper-hanger’’; Mulready 
lacked boldness, and sacrificed every- 
thing to elegance; Maclise was too often 
led away by his taste for ‘‘ vulgar dra- 
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matic effects’’; the qualities of Leslie 
were spoiled by the style of a miniature- 
painter ; William Dyce, ‘‘ the most cult- 
ured painter of his day,’’ was interrupted 
in his career, and resumed it only when 
it was too late for his genius to bear full 
fruit. 

These are some of the opinions of 
Holman Hunt concerning those from 
whom he might have sought instruction. 
Rossetti, as stated before, studied with 
Madox Brown, who was almost a com- 
panion. They were thus forced, in a 
manner, to instruct themselves and ‘open 
a new path in the field of art. Holman 
Hunt found himself in the right track 
by accident: one day, while copying 
the ‘‘ Blind Fiddler,’’ an old pupil of 
Wilkie’s called his attention to the fact 
that this artist had abstained from dull 
coloring, finishing each bit after the 
manner of fresco-painting ; his attention 
was thus indirectly drawn to the pure 


. style of work of the greatest masters of 
. mural decoration. 


‘¢ This was a revela- 
tion to me,’’ said he, ‘‘and I began to 
attribute the clearness of their work to 
the discipline of sure strokes learned in 
fresco-painting, and I tried to abandon 


_ the loose style which I had formed, and 


which was then universal, in order to 
acquire a manner of painting which 
admits of no excuse for a false stroke. 
I was not entirely successful, but found 
that my taste for careful work and clean 
forms and shades increased, and the 
work of Francia, Garofalo, Van Eyck, 
and others assumed more value in my 
eyes as I progressed in the effort to per- 
fect my style.’’ The perusal of Ruskin’s 
‘*Modern Painters’’ about this time 
convinced Holman Hunt of the neces- 
sity of absolute accuracy in detail, a 
method closely followed by the greatest 
masters, who never permitted their pen- 
cils to err on the side of uncertainty 
or obscurity. This eminent student of 
zstheticism had already, by exact defi- 
nitions and striking illustrations, formu- 
lated an ideal which was as yet but 
vaguely’ apptehended by the young 
painter. ‘*When _ Salvator,’’ writes 


Ruskin, ‘puts into his foreground an 
object so undecided that I cannot deter- 
mine whether it be of granite, slate, or 
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soft stone, I affirm that he has achieved 
neither harmonious union nor simplicity 
of effect, but an absolute monstrosity.”’ 
In contradistinction to this example of 
obscurity, he cites Titian’s ‘‘ Bacchus 
and Ariadne,’’ in which we recognize 
among the flowers the common blue iris, 
the aquilegia, and the capparis spinosa ; 
he also mentions Raphael’s ‘‘ Miraculous 
Fishing,’’ in which the ground is strewn 
with a species of sea-kale or colza. This 
interpretation of the ideal in painting is 
not the only point in common between 
the artist and the esthetic student. 

While Holman Hunt was led by intel- 
ligent appreciation of the technical detail 
of his art to the study of Pre-Raphael- 
itism, Rossetti was similarly impelled, 
though in a different manner. His 
father, a Neapolitan exile, was both poet 
and critic, author also of several works 
on Dante and his epoch, the best known 
of which, Dante’s ‘‘ Beatrice’’ (pub- 
lished in 1852), presented under a new 
form the already ancient theory con- 
cerning the imaginary character of Bea- 
trice and the celebrated women apostro- 
phized by poets contemporary with the 
author of the ‘‘ Vita Nuova.’’ Dante 
Gabriel imbibed the atmosphere of a 
superb epoch, when the soul seemed 
more open to the reception of deep and 
rich impressions; he was trained to 
admiration of its mysterious poetry, 
whose hidden sense, imagery borrowed 
from visions rather than realities, trans- 
cendental prejudices and habits of 
expression, which completely efface all 
dividing-line between profane love and 
mystic adoration, are quite lost upon us. 
He so thoroughly assimilated the works 
of these poets that he was at last able to 
translate the most obscure passages of 
Dante, Guido Cavalcante, and Guido 
Guinicelli. Was it astonishing that he 
should pass from the poets to the 
painters of the soul, from the raptures of 
the ‘‘ Vita Nuova’’ to those of Beato 
Angelico ? 

Standing midway between Holman 
Hunt and Rossetti, Millais, more highly 
talented than either, though less philo- 
sophical and more mobile, animated also 
by the same ardor and noble ambition, 
was destined to share their enthusiasm. 
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STUDY OF A HEAD, BY BURNE-JONES. 


(From the artist's drawing.) 


From the very beginning, Rossetti seems 
to have acquired a decided influence 
over his friends: austere and taciturn in 
appearance, his almost emaciated feat- 
ures illumined by a meditative regard— 
‘* introspective,’’ in the words of one of 
his biographers— careless in dress, he 
neither attracted nor pleased at first 
glance. But his conversation, spiritual 


in the highest sense of the term, abound- 
ing in novel and profound views, 
supremely elegant and politely refined, 
instantly charmed all hearers. 

United by their aspirations, the three 
friends worked together in the same 
studio, and together they appeared 
before the public in 1849: Millais and 
Holman Hunt exhibiting at the Royal 
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Academy, the former his ‘‘ Isabella,’’ 
the subject of which was taken from one 
of his favorite poets, Keats, and the 
latter his ‘‘ Rienzi’’ ; Rossetti, somewhat 
belated, exhibited his ‘‘ Childhood of 
the Virgin’’ at the store of a dealer. 
These three works attracted attention 
immediately ; but their common tend- 
ency aroused a wavering criticism, which 
soon changed into hostility. 

They were soon joined by William 
Michael Rossetti, brother of Dante 
Gabriel, who at one time thought of 
studying art, but abandoned that voca- 
tion to devote himself to poetry and 
criticism. Up to this time, their pact 
had been a silent one; now, however, 
they considered that the time had come 
to declare it boldly and announce them- 
selves as the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood, pledging themselves to sign their 
works with the letters P. R. B. in token 
of union. 

‘<It was,’’ writes Holman Hunt, ‘in 
a slightly paradoxical spirit that we 
agreed that Raphael, the prince of 
painters, inspired the art of the day ; for 
we were aware of the difference between 
the practice of .contemporary painters 
and the master invoked by them. 
Neither then nor later have we ever 
denied that there has been much that is 
sound and grand in art since Raphael’s 
time; but it seemed to us that later art 
has been so often commingled with cor- 
rupt methods that for sound and absolute 
ones only the most ancient works were 
to be relied upon.’’ 

Constituted thus securely upon the 
basis of a return to the patient and exact 
methods of the fifteenth-century artists, 
and to the serious inspiration of the 
fourteenth-century group, they recruited 
three new members: Thomas Woolner, 
the sculptor, and the artists F. G. Ste- 
phens and James Collinson. Madox 
Brown refused to become a member, 
fearing that the association might resolve 
itself into a clique; but he sympathized 
with the noble and disinterested efforts 
of these seven young men, as well as 
with those of several artists not united 
with the Brotherhood, W. H. Deverell, 
Charles Collins, and Arthur Hughes 
among the number. The press and the 


? 


public now began to ridicule the 
Brotherhood, and in 1850 an explosion 
of scornful mirth greeted their three new 
works: ‘‘ Christian Missionaries in Brit- 
tany’’ by Holman Hunt, ‘‘A Carpen- 
ter’s Shop’’ by Millais, and ‘* The 
Annunciation’’ by Rossetti—the only 
one of his works, if I mistake not, now 
in the National Gallery. William M. 
Rossetti attempted to defend his asso- 
ciates in a little review, ‘‘ The Critic ”’ ; 
but his article passed unnoticed in the 
midst of the universal onslaught of the 
press. One journal absolutely demanded, 
contrary to all precedent, that the can- 
vases of the P. R. B. should be removed 
before the close of the Exhibition, out 
of respect for the public. The public 
shared this feeling: Holman Hunt 
relates that, overcome by thé injustice of 
critics and bowed down with discourage- 
ment and perhaps with doubt, he often 
visited the Exhibition at an early hour, 
hoping that someone from among the 
early visitors, those who came for the 
paintings and not for the crowd, might 
pause before his ‘£‘ Missionaries’’ and 
express a favorable opinion. He was 
doomed, however, to disappointment, as 
the moment they saw the letters P. R. B. 
they exclaimed disdainfully: ‘‘ Oh, that 
is one of those Pre-Raphaelites !’’ and 
turned away without looking. No one 
would admit that there was anything 
more ‘than morbid desire for sudden 
success in the collective effort of these 
young men, whose talent was indispu- 
table. 

‘*One of my fellow-students, some- 
what older than I,”’’ still farther relates 
Holman Hunt, ‘said one day that he 
regretted seeing me mixed up with such 
charlatanism ; that he understood our 
aim perfectiy, which was to attract 
attention by extravagance, and when we 
had attained notoriety (and we would 
attain it, having sufficient talent for that) 
we would do really creditable work. I 
answered ironically that he had divined 
our purpose, and begged him to keep 
our secret.’’ 

It will be readily understood that, 
under such conditions, the sale of pict- 
ures was difficult; however, some 
advanced patrons of art, interesting 
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themselves in the struggles of the young 
innovators, gave them orders, and on 
these they were forced to rely, in a great 
measure, for their wants; the courage 
with which they persevered in the path 
which they .had marked out did not 
shield them altogether from grave anxie- 
ties. 
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‘‘Art and Poetry,’’ and the fourth num- 
ber ended its career. Notwithstanding 
its brief existence and the youthful 
character of its editors (the Rossetti 
brothers were then aged respectively 
twenty and twenty-one years), it had 
a certain significance: several articles 
inserted in its pages very clearly set 





STUDY OF THE DEAD BEATRICE, BY D. G. ROSS 
(From the artist's drawing.) 


Non-success failed to discourage them : 
more closely united by the attacks to 
which they were subjected, they decided 
to organize for resistance by publishing 
a paper, ‘‘The Germ,’’ which should 
explain their ideas and defend their 
cause. The third number of this little 
publication appeared under the title of 


forth zsthetic problems, which the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood undertook -to 
solve. Among these articles was one by 
F. G. Stephens on the ‘‘Aim and Tend- 
ency of Primitive Art in Italy.’’ 

‘¢Qur aim in writing on art,’’ said 
the young critic, ‘‘is to encourage and 
stimulate absolute adherence to natural 
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simplicity ; also, as an aid to direct 
attention to the works, comparatively 
few in number, which real art produces 
in this spirit. It has been said that 
there is presumption, want of deference 
to established rules, and abandonment 
of old traditions, in the movement of 
the new school. Our answer is that 
there is nothing more humble than the 
pretension to observe simple facts and 
the attempt to render them as they are.”’ 
Beyond this absolute sincerity of obser- 
vation and execution, F. G. Stephens 
insists upon qualities still further neces- 
sary to the artist desiring to enter upon 
the ‘‘new era’’: he must be endowed 
with a large spirit of sacrifice, willing to 
work ‘‘in humility and in truth,’’ firm 
in yielding nothing to the degradation 
of the reigning taste, and, above all, 
pure in heart and free from all intel- 
lectual sensuality. 

I will hereafter speak more at length 
concerning this last qualification ; but, 
should this stipulation excite comment, 
I will recall the fact that the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement was simultaneous 
with the religious revival at Oxford. 
The religious tendency already indicated 
in Mr. F, G. Stephens’s article is still 
stronger in a ‘* Dialogue on Art,’’ by Mr. 
Orchard, published in the last number of 
‘‘Art and Poetry,’’ in which four char- 
acters, Kalon, Sophon, Kosmon, and 
Christian—the pure artist, the philos- 
opher, the scholar, and the Christian, 
as their names indicate—discuss art, each 
from his point of view. The author’s 
convictions are evidently with the last, 
as he unites with him in exclaiming 
somewhat obscurely : 

‘¢What! Must an artist spend weeks, 
months, perhaps years, in reflection and 
study, framing and perfecting some 
magnificent conception having for sole 
aim the quickening of the pulse of man? 
Must he, like the Jesuit, study the soul, 
only to learn where to sap its founda- 
tion? Like Satan, must he yield his 
angel of light to the demon of darkness, 
and use against God the power which 
God has given him, allowing Ashtaroth 
and Moloch to force millions of innocent 
lives into the embrace of sin? As to 
you, Kosmon, I judge the mind as I 
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judge the soul: one is no more the light 
of thought than the other is the light of 
the body; both soul and mind are 
necessary to complete intelligence; 
knowledge of the intellectual world—of 
which the fine arts are vital parts—is as 
loudly demanded as it is required. 
I regard most of the artists of whom you 
speak rather as painters of natural his- 
tory, dealing with the animal side of 
man. The Dutch, assuredly, but for 
their colors and subtility of execution, 
would not be tolerated by any man of 
taste.’’ 

Already, differences in temperament, 
which declared themselves so_ plainly 
later, began to appear in the intercourse 
of the Pre-Raphaelites. Millais, more 
positive than the others, does not seem 
to have taken much part in these art 
discussions, in which Mr. Orchard and 
other outsiders were prominent. ‘The 
diverging tendencies, germs of which 
were springing up in the Brotherhood, 
and which we have seen at work in the 
** Dialogue on Art,’’ were most fully 
developed in Holman Hunt and Ros- 
setti. The former, serious and reflect- 
ive, fond of looking at every side of a 
question, endeavored to supplement his 
early instruction by reading numerous 
historical and even scientific works. 
Rossetti interested himself in history 
only as it related to poetry, and dis- 
dained science. ‘‘ What is it to me,’’ 
said he, ‘‘if the earth turns round the 
sun, or the sun round the earth!’’ 
whereas the studies of astronomy, 
geology, and even mathematics seemed 
‘full of poetic suggestions’’ to his 
friend. Holman Hunt, a deeply relig- 
ious English Protestant, unconsciously 
strove to combine artistic enthusiasm 
with other aspirations ; Rossetti, almost 
Italian, Catholic (at least in spirit if not 
in faith), was the true poet, the true 
artist, I would say the Kalon of the 
‘« Dialogue,’’ if throughout his double 


career as artist and poet he had not 
always shown such intense absorption in 
the inner life, a state incompatible with 
our conception of one worshiping form 
and beauty above all things. 

The dismemberment of the Brother- 
hood was not due, however, to these 
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causes, but to considerations of a dif- 
ferent nature. The majority of the 
‘«Brethren’’ were obliged to think of 
the morrow, and the three mystic letters 
sufficed to enrage the public. They had 
held together during a period of two 
years, and could prolong the struggle no 
longer: they resigned themselves to the 
abandonment of their sign of union, and 
the Brotherhood was for the nonce dis- 
solved. It was fated never to reappear. 

The disappearance of ‘‘ The Germ,”’ 
of the letters P. R. B., and of the 
Brotherhood did not instantly appease 
the wrath already aroused by them nor 
change the ill luck which had pursued 
the young artists. Holman Hunt espe- 
cially strove against endless difficulties. 
‘¢«The Christian Missionaries’’ did not 
sell. A picture which had been ordered 
was rejected, and in the most unpleasant 
manner. An editor, who had engaged 
him to illustrate an edition of Long- 
fellow, canceled the order upon seeing 
the first three designs. The young artist 
was on the point of abandoning the 
career which he had embraced with so 
much enthusiasm, and departing for 
Canada, ‘‘not,’’ said he, ‘‘like one 
unfavored by fortune, but like so many 
other and more talented men who have 
not found the world ready for their 
work.’’ I prefer to leave to Mr. Hunt 
the recital of how Millais’s generosity 
prevented his carrying this resolve into 
effect : 

‘¢Millais would not listen to my 
plan ; he was certain of my future suc- 
cess, and told me that he had five 
hundred pounds, which were at my dis- 
posal. ‘What will your parents think 
of me!’ I replied ; and when he reminded 
me that I was to call at his house the 
following morning, I left him with the 
injunction: ‘Above all things, do not 
mention our conversation to anyone’; 
but the servant had no sooner opened 
the door the following day than the 
good couple came to greet me, exclaim- 
ing eagerly: ‘Is this Hunt? Come in. 
Jack has spoken of his intention, and 
has our entire approval.’ I had promised 
myself not to yield, but refusal was 
impossible in the presence of such a 
manifestation of kindness.’ 
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* The only support which ‘the Pre- 
Raphaelites had received up to this time 
was an article by William Michael Ros- 
setti, which the ‘‘ Spectator’’ had con- 
sented to publish. Approval from an 
unexpected source revived their courage. 
In 1851, Holman Hunt had exhibited a 
scene from ‘‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona,’’ 
and a critic on the staff of the ‘* Times ’”’ 
accused him of errors in perspective and 
of bad drawing. Mr. John Ruskin 
undertook the defense of the artist in a 
warm letter, to which the aggressor 
either could not or dared not respond. 

This is not the only time that Mr. 
Ruskin has interfered in behalf of the 
Pre-Raphaelites, whose esthetic theories 
seem closely allied to those evolved by 
him in his various books, and whose 
works sometimes seem to _ illustrate 
certain passages in ‘* Modern Painters.’’ 
Nevertheless—and this is an error into 
which most French writers on the fine 
arts in England have fallen—Mr. Ruskin 
must not be regarded as the founder of 
the Pre-Raphaelite movement. The 
revival of the Moyen-Age in England 
was a general movement; Mr. Ruskin’s 
books and the paintings and poems of 
the Pre-Raphaelites being parallel and 
different manifestations of the same 
thing, which acted on the public taste 
in the same spirit, though not by the 
same means nor in the same manner. 

This eminent critic’s interposition did 
not immediately enlist public sympathy 
in favor of the Pre-Raphaelites, and 
Holman Hunt relates an anecdote which 
shows to what point they were still 
objects of mirth to the cockneys. He 
was sojourning in the neighborhood of 
Hastings, where he was collecting studies 
for marine views. One day, being pre- 
vented by the Yog from working, he 
began to read, when he was disturbed 
by a visitor, who appeared with a large 
easel, and opened conversation with 
‘¢ What a beautiful morning !’’ But let 
him tell his own tale; the episode is 
characteristic, the tone of the narrator 
also: 

‘*T answered somewhat curtly that it 
was not to my taste. The visitor did 
not withdraw, but asked if I worked in 
oil or water-colors, to which I responded 
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that I worked in oil, when the weather 
permitted. He talked so long that I 
began to feel that my reserve was becom- 
ing rude. He said that several distin- 
guished artists had recently made studies 
in the neighborhood ; Clint had left last 
week. Did I know him? ‘Yes; I 


discouraged by my evident desire to 
resume my reading. At last, to avoid 
appearing like a bear, I remarked that 
true artists seem to attach great impor- 
tance to study from nature. ‘ Yes,’ he 
responded, ‘ with the exception of the 
Pre-Raphaelites.’ I permitted myself 





STUDY OF A GORGON, FOR A SHIELD, BY BURNE-JONES. 


(From the artist’s drawing.) 


knew him by reputation.” Tom Danby, 
also, had sketched here: ‘ Do you know 
him?’ ‘Yes; I have the pleasure of 
having one of his canvases in my small 
and choice collection.’ His opinion of 
me seemed to increase upon hearing this, 
and he continued to ramble on about 
other artists, without being in the least 


the assertion that their principle, on the 
contrary, was to work only from nature. 
‘ That was a farce! They endeavored to 
make the ignorant believe that they did ; 
but in reality they never left their studios.’ 
At these words, I looked up from my 
book, saying: ‘I really do not know 
how that may be ; howshould I? Never- 
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theless, I have heard it stated so posi- 
tively that, notwithstanding their faults 
and incapacity, they endeavor to arrive 
at the truth by drinking at the fountain, 
that your assertion astonishes me. May 
I ask if you speak from report or from 
your own knowledge?’ and I added: ‘I 
really thought that Millais and Hunt, as 
well as Collins, were in Surrey last sum- 
mer, and that it was there that ‘‘‘The 
Huguenots,’’ ‘‘Ophelia,’’ and ‘* The 
Hireling Shepherd,’’ on exhibition this 
year at the Academy, were painted.’ 
‘Not a word of truth in it!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘You have been deceived ! 
I know them as well as I know myself !’ 
‘ Personally?’ I asked, looking him full 
in the face. ‘Yes. -They are all char- 
latans. Don’t you know how they paint 
their landscapes? I will tell you, for 
I have seen them at work. When they 
want to paint a tree, they get a leaf and 
a piece of bark, and copy these two 
objects until the tree is finished. They 
paint a field in the same way, repeating 
a single blade of grass until the whole 
space is covered ; that is what they call 
nature.” ‘By Jove!’ I cried, ‘I am 
astonished to learn that they are such 
barefaced impostors!’ My caller then 
wished me good-morning, saying he was 
delighted to have had the opportunity of 
undeceiving me; and, moving off in the 
direction of a cottage on a hill, where 
he painted, he called back: ‘I give you 
my word of honor!’ I never saw him 
again; if I had, I would, doubtless, 
have improved.”’ 

While Holman Hunt was listening 
to this opinion of himself, Millais’s 
‘‘ Huguenots,’’ concerning which the 
unknown had expressed himself so 
stupidly, had gained the battle, and at 
last won the approval of the press. But 
with the battle ended also the life which 
the Pre-Raphaelites led in common, and 
henceforth each was to develop in his 
own individual manner. 

’ Millais, to whom is due the honor of 
having gained the first decisive victory 
over the public, was not slow in aban- 
doning the principles professed among 
his friends. This evolution contributed, 


perhaps, toward securing to him the 
high place which he occupies to-day 
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among English artists. Notwithstand- 
ing this departure, I confess that his 
latest works have caused me to regret his 
first, even his ‘‘Saint Agnes,’’ con- 
demned so strongly by M. Taine, and 
which awakens such a feeling of anguish 
and of mystery. 

Holman Hunt inclined more and 
more toward the mystical in painting : 
the two subjects treated by him in the 
Exposition of 1854, ‘‘ The Light of the 
World ’”’ and ‘‘ The Awakening of Con- 
science,’’ exemplify this prepossession 
in the most characteristic manner; the 
‘‘Awakening ’’ especially, which enjoyed 
the double honor of being placed on line 
and calling forth another letter from 
Ruskin. Hunt had no higher ambition 
than to illustrate the supreme drama of 
faith—the life of Jesus; as his taste for 
minute research did not desert him in 
his effort to invest his art with moral 
significance, he resolved to go to Pales- 
tine. Upon his return, after an absence 
of two years, he found that he had not 
mistaken his vocation, and was famous. 
His work will be considered later. 

The life of D. G. Rossetti presents 
rather more peculiar features. After 
‘*The Annunciation’’ he ceased to 
exhibit his works, if we except three 
water-colors which he displayed in 
Liverpool in 1852. Among these was 
his first study for his ‘*‘Dream of 
Dante,’’ the largest of his paintings in 
oil. About that time, as well as one 
can judge from his biographers, he seems 
tc have retired deliberately within a 
select circle, without desiring to force 
himself upon the public or ask their 
sanction of his works, which were appre- 
ciated by a small group of friends and 
bought by a few admirers. ‘There seems 
to be no stranger case in the history of 
art than that of this young artist, noted 
before the age at which celebrity is 
usually attained, endowed with most 
exceptional faculties, and who during 
more than thirty years, unknown to the 
common herd, exercised a sort of occult 
supremacy over a large number of the 
intellectually gifted in his country. His 
career became as calm as his entrance 
upon it had been stormy, and his life 
passed in a seclusion which offered no 
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challenge to prying critics. It was the 
realization of Petrarch’s dream: glory 
after death almost assured, and life free 
from the burdens which it imposes; 
modest renown, that is to say, among 
a chosen few, whose intellectual sym- 
pathy is keenly felt, the tender touch of 
whose delicate admiration is so dear, and 
far from the wearying noise of vulgar 
plaudits. A poignant grief, however, 
disturbed the tranquil tenor of this exist- 
ence: two years after marriage, Rossetti 
lost his adored wife, the gracious poetess, 
Elizabeth Siddal, whose love he cele- 
brated in his beautiful collection, ‘* The 
House of Life,’ suggestions of whom 
are to be found in several of his works, 
and whom he describes in his fine poem, 
vague as a memory, ‘‘ The Portrait’’: 


“This is her picture as she was: 
It seems a thing to wonder on; 
As though mine image in the glass 
Should tarry when myself am gone. 
I gaze until she seems to stir— 
Until mine eyes almost aver 
That now, even now, the sweet lips part 
To breathe the words of the sweet heart: 
And yet the earth is over her.” 


Several of his finest works date from 
this period: ‘‘ Beata Beatrix,’’ ‘Sibylla 
Palmifera,’? ‘‘ Monna Vanna,’’ ‘* Venus 
Verticordia,’’ ‘‘ Lady Lilith,’’ and ‘The 
Beloved,’’ these are the ripened fruit of 
the artist’s brain and heart, brought into 
being without thought of fame or gain. 
Once more, however, he descended into 
the arena: in 1870, yielding to the 
solicitation of his friends, he decided to 
publish his poems. It seemed like the 
renewal of old battles: all the discus- 
sions provoked by the first pictures of 
the Pre-Raphaelites burst forth afresh, 
being this time transferred to the field of 
poetry. An article by Robert Buch- 
anan, published in the ‘* Contemporary 
Review,’’ under the pseudonym of 
Thomas Maillard, and afterward issued 
in pamphlet form, embodied a long 
polemic. ‘The very title of the article, 
‘¢The Fleshly School of Poetry,’’ indi- 
cates its tendency. Rossetti was accused 


of immorality, and of having imitated 
Baudelaire and—the Marquis of Sade! 
‘©You are doubly culpable,’’ said his 
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censor, ‘‘in having a harmful influence 
and in exercising it second-hand. We 
would have had more patience with ‘an 
unclean thing’ (séc) if it had been ina 
certain sense a product of the soil.’ 
This article is all the more inexplicable 
as, even when we find some rather dar- 
ing subjects in Rossetti’s poems, it is 
impossible to misconstrue their essen- 
tially spiritual character; but in all 
countries there are narrow and rigid 
critics, who, incapable of understanding 
flights of fancy, avenge their lack of 
intelligence by invoking their ‘ princi- 
ples.’’ However this may be, Rossetti 
accepted the challenge and answered the 
attack, which had deeply wounded him, 
by a letter, which appeared in the 
‘‘Athenzum’’; at the same time, his 
friends William Morris and Swinburne 
entered the field with less moderation. 

At the time of this discussion, Ros- 
setti was in a suffering state, his health 
undermined and his nervous system 
weakened by an immoderate use of 
chloral. ‘‘ This attack,’’ said W. M. 
Rossetti, ‘‘ produced an effect upon him 
altogether disproportionate to its impor- 
tance, and developed an excess of sen- 
sitiveness and hypochondria thus far 
unsuspected by his most _ intimate 
friends.’’ Notwithstanding this, in 1881 
he published a second volume, ‘ Ballads 
and Sonnets,’’ which was accepted with- 
out protest. His death, the following 
year, produced a deep impression in 
England, even in the world of profes- 
sional art unfrequented by him. 

Sir Frederick Leighton, President of 
the Royal Academy, said in his annual 
‘*banquet speech’’: ‘*He was a 
strangely interesting man; one who, 
living in almost jealous retirement, at 
one time exercised a decided influence 
over the world of art and poetry. A 
mystic by temperament and inheritance, 
imbued with Italian literature of the 
mystic period, his works in both fields 


. of art are full of fascination and strange 


fervor, which attracted to him the rarest 
degree of admiring devotion from those 
who enjoyed his friendship.”’ 

The exhibition, several months after 
his death, did not disappoint expecta- 
tion ; nevertheless, the Royal Museum 
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allowed the works to be scattered at auc- 
tion. A large number are now in the 
counties; the only numerous collection 
being that of Rossetti’s intimate and 
faithful friend, Mr. Leighland. 

At the close of his memoirs, Holman 
Hunt says that, while working, he often 
thinks that he will still sign his pictures 
with the old letters, P. R., but no longer 
with the B., as he is now the only one 
left. ‘The path opened by the Brother- 
hood is now followed and adorned by 
several younger artists, whose works are 
highly interesting, but whose part in the 
development of Pre-Raphaelitism is not 
comparable to that of Hunt and Ros- 
setti. 

In 1856, Rossetti made the acquaint- 
ance of three Oxford students: two of 
them, William Morris and Swinburne, 
were destined to become poets; the third 
was Burne-Jones. The latter was study- 
ing for the ministry; but Rossetti, to 
whom he had shown some of his 
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sketches, could not resist the pleasure of 
proselyting, and determined him to 
change his plans for the future. The 
new convert was not spared the difficul- 
ties encountered by his predecessors ; he 
was much ridiculed at first, and, like 
Rossetti, ceased to exhibit after his 
‘*Daphne’’ had not been accorded a 
good place, on account of the subject. 
It was in 1876, I think, that he reap- 
peared in the Grosvenor Gallery with his 
‘Seven Days of the Creation,’’ and 
about six years ago he made a triumph- 
ant reappearance at the Royal Academy. 

Many artists, without being absolutely 
connected with the Pre - Raphaelite 
school, have been strongly influenced by 
it: among others, Sir Noel Paton, Mr. 
Crane, and Mr. Richmond. A casual 
visit to the London exhibitions, to the 
Royal Academy, and to the Grosvenor 
Gallery suffices to demonstrate the influ- 
ence exercised by the Pre-Raphaelites 
upon English art. 


Edouard Rod. 
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O, where they lie, the leaves of summer’s story 

i” So brightly told ; 

One would not guess, now, at their sometime glory 
Of green and gold. 


Brown, blurred, and scattered pages, who shall heed them, 
Unprized, unscanned ? 

Only the poet ; he alone may read them ° 
And understand. 


Madeline S. Bridges. 


Na cciniciiiaieaaitiiiteiail 
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HERE was once a man who 
was a gardener in a small 
way, who desired of mother 
Nature a flower. 

‘¢T want one for my very 
own,’’ he said to her. 

** Select one,’’ said mother 
«and I will see.’’ 

As he turned, he brushed against a 
white rose whose delicious fragrance 
charmed him. 

‘¢T will have this,’’ he said. 

‘‘ Nay,’’ said Nature, ‘‘ it is a delicate 
flower and requires care. Take thou 
so.ne hardier flower and stronger. Many 
such are beautiful. Thou hast now in 
thy garden only corn and _ potatoes. 
Look about and choose again.’’ 

But the gardener was obstinate. 

‘¢T want this rose,’’ he said; ‘‘it is 
sweet and dainty. I will never neglect it.’’ 

The white rose heard. 

‘¢Let me go with him,’’ she said. 
‘‘He is kind, and there are so many 
flowers here, we are crowded. I shall 
not mind about the corn and potatoes.’’ 

So the man took the white rose home 
and put it in his garden. There was 
not much room, so it was planted close 
to the porch, where he could see it best. 

The gardener was very proud of it 
and showed it to his friends, boasting 
that there was not another in the whole 
neighborhood. He was glad to give it 
much care, and rejoiced in its beauty. 

The rose was very happy, although 
she did miss her sister flowers; but she 
said bravely that the corn was really 
very graceful, and the potato-blossoms 
a lovely mauve. 

Every morning, the gardener would 
cry out as his neighbors passed : 

‘See the new blossoms on my rose- 
bush. Is it not a fine one?’’ 

Then the lean neighbor said to the fat 
neighbor : 

‘How vain he is of his rose! 
needs a lesson.”’ . 

And the fat neighbor replied : 

‘‘It is a fair thing of its kind, but 
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can one eat it? I will just ask him that 
now. Can it be eaten?” 

And the old man with the long white 
beard said : 

‘To be sure, friends, you are right: 
it is useless. Besides, you should have 
seen my great-uncle’s garden.’’ 

After a time, the gardener thought the 
rose must be well rooted and he need 
not be so careful. Once he said: 

‘‘Why look so pale and drooping? 
Though it is true, thou art ever pale.’’ 

Now, the leaves of the rose were 
covered thickly with dust; but she 
wished not to reproach him, so she 
merely said: 

‘‘T think it is because it does not 
rain.”’ 

Then, because the gardener knew he 
had forgotten to water the rose, he was 
angry and lay on the porch and smoked 
in sullen silence. In the night, it rained, 
and all the growing things were much 
refreshed. The potato-patch was one 
mass of vines, and the corn stood sturdy 
and strong. 

The rose was fairer than ever. Several 
new blossoms opened, and the petals of 
the old ones, which were blown upon 
the porch, were still sweet. 

The three neighbors leaned over the 
fence and said it was a fine rain and had 
made things grow, praising the corn and 
potatoes. 

**See my rose, too!’’ cried the gar- 
dener, who was now better - natured ; 
‘‘is it not beautiful ?’’ 

‘« Yes,’’ said the lean neighbor, grudg- 
ingly, ‘‘if one’s taste runs that way; to 
mine, now, a cabbage is far the best. 
A rose is only a poor imitation of it.’’ 

‘<That is indeed true,’’ said the fat 
neighbor, who loved his dinner-pot. 
‘‘T see no use in roses. They are not 
food.’”’ 

‘¢ This.one has no color, either,’’ said 
the old man with the long white beard ; 
‘¢my great-uncle, now, had a rose in his 
garden which was a bright pink, and it 
was much larger. It was as large—’’ 
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‘¢ Not so large as my cabbages !’’ cried 
the lean neighbor. 

‘No, not so large as thy cabbages ; 
but still, it was much more like a cab- 
bage than this one, and indeed, now 
I think of it, it was called a cabbage 
rose.’ 

So they all agreed that a rose, to be 
fine, must be pink, and this white one 
was a poor apology for a rose, also that 
a cabbage was much better than either. 

‘‘But there is no perfume to a cab- 
bage,’’ said the gardener, who became 
uneasy at this talk, ‘‘and it has no 
flowers.”’ 

“It is a flower itself; and if thou 
wouldst have perfume, wait until it is 
made into krout—there is perfume for 
thee !’’ 

‘¢To be sure, to be sure,’’ said the 
old man with the long white beard ; 
‘and if thou canst not wait, there is my 
sage-bed close to the fence.’’ 

Then they all filled their pipes anew 
and went on to the village. The gar- 
dener remained at home, and the rose 
was glad they had gone, feeling sure he 
was disgusted with them. But he came 
and sat sullenly on the porch. 

‘¢ The flowers are small,’’ he said, in 
a dissatisfied manner; ‘‘cabbages are 
much the same shape. I believe they 
would look nicer to be pink.’’ 

It was almost as if he had said to the 
white rose : 

‘¢ Be a cabbage !”’ 

‘¢T cannot be a cabbage,’’ she said, 
somewhat proudly; “‘I am thy white 
rose.”’ 

‘¢ That is just it,’’ said the gardener ; 
‘¢if thou wert a cabbage rose, now !”’ 

Then, as the breeze blew the smoke 
of his pipe the other way, a wave of 
sweet fragrance drifted over him. He 
frowned, and, going to the fence, leaned 
over the sage-bed. 

The poor rose was first amazed, then 
indignant, and then sorrowful. She 
‘ could not even be a cabbage rose. Of 
this she was sure ; for, when young, she 
had heard much intelligent converse and 
knew the traditions of her family. She 
had never seen,a cabbage; but she 


wondered in her distress what they were 
like, 


and almost wished she could 
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become one, and so please the gardener. 
But presently she grew more reasonable, 
saying firmly: ‘‘ Nay, for God made 
me a white rose.’’ 

Then the gardener began to go at 
noontime to observe the cabbages over 
the fence of the lean neighbor, who ate 
with the dairyman at the other end of 
the village. ‘There were only a few, for 
the lot was very small; but he admired 
them greatly. ‘The one which attracted 
him most reminded him of the lean 
neighbor’s remark. 

Yes, truly the rose was much the 
same shape. Here was the same close. 
bunch of folded leaves, with some curled 
ones at the base, which surrounded and 
protected the others. It must be a 
flower! Of course, one could not wear 
it in one’s buttonhole; but oh, the 
grandeur of a flower larger than one’s 
head and of a most attractive bluish- 
pink color! 

‘¢ Certainly I am a flower, and a very 
rare one too,’’ said the cabbage. ‘‘ Over 
me alone constantly hover the white 
butterflies ; by that, thou mayst know 
that I am sweet. Seest thou not also 
that all the other cabbages are a pale 
green, while I am a warm delightful 
pink tint? Flowers for the buttonhole 
are very old-fashioned. Iam the most 
distinguished of the cabbage race. There 
is blue blood in my veins. My ancestors 
were krout for kings.’’ 

Then the foolish gardener bowed very 
low. He was awed. He had never 
seen white butterflies about the rose. 

Then he went home. The white rose 
waved her leafy branches, and a blue- 
bird caught one with his shining feet, 
giving a gurgle of bird laughter ; but the 
gardener only sighed and said: ‘<< It is 
really very small, and there are no white 
butterflies.”” But there were bees ; and, 
hearing this, one stung him on the hand 
as he tried to drive them away. Then 
he spoke harshly to the rose, saying: 
‘< These are thy friends, eh ? The white 
butterflies do not sting.’ 

The poor rose felt very sad, but said 
brightly that, although she was not 
acquainted with the white butterflies, the 
purple emperor and the golden crown 
sometimes visited her. 
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Then the corn shook the pollen from 
its tassels and whispered to the potatoes 
by the irrigating ditch: ‘*What an 
idiot is our gardener!’’ And the pota- 
toes growled back: ‘‘ Let him find it 
out himself.’’ They wished also that 
they might aid the white rose. 

Thus the rose was neglected daily, 
while the foolish gardener watched the 
red cabbage and longed for it; and the 
red cabbage grew redder, and the blue 
veins stood out strongly upon its broad 
bosom, and the gardener envied the 
white butterflies which brushed it with 
their powdered wings, and thought it 
would be a delightful cushion for a weary 
head. 

One day, he staid so long that the 
lean neighbor came home and found 
him there. 

‘‘Admiring my cabbages, eh ?”’ he said, 

laughing. 
_ Aye,’’ replied the gardener, who 
suddenly felt ashamed of doing so; 
‘‘that red one is a very fine flower, but 
why does it not open? The butterflies 
seem to like it best.’’ 

‘«That is a sure sign it is an extra 
good one, but they always remain like 
that. A cabbage never opens its heart.’’ 
So he went in, smiling to himself and 
thinking it was well they did not, if he 
wished to market them. 

Then the gardener went home, envy- 
ing the lean neighbor. Again the white 
rose murmured a welcome, waving such 
branches as she kad been able to develop, 
and, opening her spicy blossoms to their 
golden hearts, flung the dainty petals at 
his feet, like scented snowflakes ; but he 
only said: 

‘‘How small thou art, and old- 
fashioned. A cabbage never opens. its 
heart.’’ 

And the rose said softly : 

‘¢T am thy white rose.’’ 

Then he answered, despondently : 

‘IT would that I had seen the red 
cabbage first. I should have looked 
better about me when I chose.’’ 

Now, this was very discouraging ; for 
the rose was really quite faint with 
drouth, and, although suffering, could 
not even weep. 

Then a large potato, whose indignation 
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had almost burst its jacket, shoved its 
brown shoulder into the ditch to form a 
dam, and the corn leaned over so that 
one of its long leaves made a green 
flume for the water to pass over to the 
thirsty rose, who thanked them, but was 
uncomforted. 

‘* This is dreadful,’’ thought the sad 
rose, ‘‘and I am rooted here! But at 
least I can climb; he knows not that I 
can climb !”’ 

So she strove vigorously to penetrate 
the hard soil with her delicate roots, till 
at last they found a little stream far 
down, which crept about silently out of 
sight, as do many blessing-carriers, and 
it strengthened her greatly ; soon she 
reached a pliant arm to the nearest post 
and began to send out shoots into the 
higher air: 

The gardener never noticed. He was 
dreaming of the red cabbage ; but the 
potato, which still lay half in the ditch, 
gave an appreciative wink to the corn, 
that shook out its pale-green hair and 
whispered: ‘‘ Bravo !”’ 

Thus, day by day of the tender sum- 
mer, the morose and infatuated gardener 
coveted his neighbor’s red cabbage, while 
the white rose blossomed and climbed. 

Once a traveler, dusty and tired, 
asked for a drink of water, and, after his 
grateful ‘‘ Thanks,”’ said pleasantly : 

‘¢What a beautiful climbing rose you 
have ; it will soon cover the porch.’’ 

‘*Eh? What ?’’ cried the astonished 
gardener. ‘‘ Does it climb? But it is 
not a red cabbage !’’ 

The traveler gazed at him curiously 
and went on, breathing a prayer for the 
kind gardener, who had given him drink, 
but was mad. 

Then the rose said : 

‘«Certainly I am not a red cabbage. 
Ihave no desire to be. Iam a white 
rose.”’ 

‘* But,’ scolded the gardener, ‘‘ how 
is this? Why didst thou not tell me thou 
couldst climb ?”’ 

And the rose said : 

‘<I was lonely and sorrowful, so I 
climbed.”’ 

Then the gardener was really ashamed ; 
so he thought it well to be angry, and he 
snapped out: 
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‘¢T wish there wasn’t any porch !’’ 

But the rose drank deeply of the 
hidden stream, and was sustained, and 
climbed ever higher. 

Now, the gardener was so fond of 
watching the magnificent cabbage that he 
was often by his neighbor’s fence, both 
by day and by night, when the white 
butterflies slept in the thick leaves, and 
the dew-drops stood upon it large and 
bright in the moonbeams. 

Then the neighbor with the long white 
beard said to the fat neighbor : 

‘<The gardener regrets his foolishness 
about the rose. He longs for the lean 
neighbor’s red cabbage. Truly it is fine !’’ 

‘¢ Tut !’’ said the fat neighbor, ‘‘ thou 
art old and thine eyes fail thee! Seest 
thou not the white insects? He is both 
ignorant and distraught. He was so 
proud of his rose, I did but ridicule 
him. The white insects are moths which 
are destroying it. Yet let us be silent.’’ 
And they were. 

High and higher the white rose 
climbed, wreathing the porch with grace- 
ful garlands. A brilliant black and gold 
phoebe had built therein a nest of the 
finest moss lined with down, and the 
bluebird had long since made its home 
close under the bloom-draped eaves. 

One night, the gardener came home 
furious with himself ; for the lean neigh- 
bor, seeing his folly and being a greedy 
person, had offered to sell him the red 
cabbage for an extravagant price such as 
no man ever yet paid for a cabbage. He 
flung himself irritably upon his old seat 
in the porch. The air was cool and fuil 
of delicious fragrance. The moonlight 
fell in delicate tracery through the net- 
work of rose-vines, and for a moment he 
was like his old self and thought repent- 
antly: ‘‘ All this has the rose done for 
me while I have neglected it.’’ Then 
he listened. Perchance he would hear 
again the old reply: ‘‘I am thy white 
rose.’’ But he heard only the young 
birds cuddling happily under the mother- 
birds’ wings, for the white rose was 
asleep upon the housetop. This irritated 
him again and he thought: ‘It seems 
to have done well enough without care. 
It is mine. I can pull it down if I like!’ 

But he knew not of the hidden stream, 
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nor that the stars beckoned to the rose 
as it climbed ever higher, even in its 
dreams. If he had been told, he would 
neither have understood nor believed. 

In the morning, he was angry because 
the bluebird waked him too early, also 
he threatened to crush the nest of the 
phoebe because the happy father-bird 
threw the light in his eyes as it dashed 
past the window. When he went out, 
the purple emperor had told it to the 
corn, whose hair had now grown brown 
and curly; and it shook its stiffened 
spears at him angrily, while the potatoes 
looked after him fiercely with such eyes 
as were uncovered. Upon the roof, the 
white rose smiled at the sun. 

‘Thou hast climbed too high,’’ he 
called, angrily ; and the rose answered: 
‘*T am sorry for thee, but I cannot come 
down.”’ 

All this time, the gardener had been 
no nearer the red cabbage than the lane 
outside, for the lean neighbor allowed no 
visitors inside his cabbage-patch. The 
butterflies had disappeared, and the 
cabbage itself, which had now grown of 
a very high color, with swollen purple 
veins and broad beyond reason, encour- 
aged no nearer approach. 

But to-day, as he came up in surly dis- 
content, he saw that the other cabbages 
were all gone. ‘The lean neighbor had 
taken them to the market. Then the 
gardener said: ‘‘I am tired of gazing 
at thee over this fence, and the white 
rose has climbed too high for me. Then 
the cabbage answered: ‘‘ Hast thou no 
courage? Lo, the lame man has gone a 
day’s journey. Steal me! steal me !’’ 

But he was afraid, and waited until the 
twilight. Then he went stealthily and 
seized the red cabbage with eager hands 
and hastened with it to his home. 

As he touched the step, a leaf dropped, 
and, stepping unwittingly upon it, his 
foot slipped, and he fell with his prize in 
his arms ; and behold, the cabbage burst 
asunder, and it was foul within and 
noisome, and the worms crawled upon 
him and upon the porch. ‘The bright 
moon rose slowly up and shone upon it, 
and he shrank away in horrible disgust. 

But high above the roof, the white 
rose reached its arms toward the stars. 


Lioyd Temple. 
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A WINTER’S LEISURE. 


E cannot stay any longer out 
\ \ ‘‘under the trees.’’ The 
leaves have sung their word- 
less swan-song of color and have disap- 
peared. Achill is in the air, and it is 
time to goin. Play-time is over, if we 
have been among those fortunate enough 
to be able to play. Work-time is here 
again, if we are among those fortunate 
enough to have work to do. Most 
people do or can have work enough to 
do, if only they are willing to do the 
work that first comes to hand, and so 
prepare for the promotion that is pretty 
sure to come to those who fill their pres- 
ent position full. Indeed, it is generally 
true of us Americans that those who 
have anything to do have too much. 
Instead of working to live, most men 
seem only to live to work. But work 
for its own sake is no better than play 
for its own sake, and neither is good. 
Both are for life. For a life rich and 
full and so lived as to help other lives 
to be rich and full—this is the one great 
object of living. 

But it is the one great defect of thou- 
sands of business-men to-day that they 
spend all their years in getting ready to 
live, and do not really begin to live—as 
full men—at all. Before they get ready, 
they die. Thousands of people have no 
real leisure in their lives, and what might 
be leisure is frittered away. 

There are large numbers of people 
to whom any words on this subject are 
only wasted breath. They are so fixed 
in their habits that they will very 


certainly go on as they are going. They 
will continue to waste the better part of 
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themselves as a sacrifice to the serious 
folly of the common scramble of the 
world after the common successes. But, 
among the many readers of ‘‘ THE NEw 
PETERSON,’’ there must be some who are 
willing to think about it a little and con- 
sider a better way. ‘To them I speak. 


A long winter is ahead of us. Every 
day will have a long evening. It cannot 
be spent pleasantly out-of-doors. What 


shall be done with it? ‘Thousands of 
young people excuse themselves from 
thought and study because they think 
they have no time. ‘They are very sin- 
cere in this opinion. But let us stop a 
little and see. 

Here, then, is one hour a day at the 
very least, and more frequently there are 
two or three that are free capital for our 
free use. How shall we invest it ? 

1. You may spend it all with your 
young companions in a social way. I 
do not say that this is evil. A certain 
amount of it is good, and may be made 
a part of your education. But suppose 
you spend all your winter’s leisure in this 
way; when spring comes, can you feel 
that it has paid? Has it been the best 
use ? 

2. Suppose you spend the larger part 
of your evenings at the theatres. I am 
not preaching against the theatre. The- 
atres are good or bad, like persons and 
like other things, according to circum- 
stances. I myself enjoy going to the 
theatre, and I do go when I find the 
time and think the play is worth seeing. 
I only suggest that it is quite possible to 
pay too large a price for it. The cost of 
the ticket at the box-office is not all. 
You may pay possibilities and oppor- 
tunities of intellectual and soul culture 
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that leave you very poor after you have 
parted with them. 

3. Your evenings may be given to 
cards. Now, I love games of any kind. 
I agree with ‘Talleyrand, who said: 
‘¢The man who does not know how to 
play whist is laying up for himself a very 
uncomfortable old age.’’ But to give 
two or three evenings a week, out of 
your limited and precious leisure, to 
whist, seems to me very poor economy 
of one’stime. Some rational proportion 
in the expenditure of one’s life ought 
surely to be maintained. 

Ask again, then, what shall we do with 
our winter’s leisure? When any man 
tells me he would like to study or read, 
but really he has no time, I feel perfectly 
sure that he is deceiving himself. You 
have time. You need only learn how, 
and then use your will-power in planning 
the use of your time. Let us take the 
very lowest estimate. On my recent 
visit to Chicago, I met and talked with a 
business-man. We were discussing cer- 
tain rather abstruse subjects, and I found 
him well up in the best books that dealt 
with them. He then announced an 
important principle of his life. He said: 
‘*No matter how busy I am, I will have 
one hour every day for reading on the 
great questions which interest me.”’ 

Now, most men waste at least as much 
as one hour a day on the newspapers or 
story-papers or some kind of reading that 
leaves no valuable result. Do not mis- 
understand me. I believe in the news- 
papers. They are contemporary history ; 
and, if often unreliable, perhaps not 
more so than any other kind of history. 
But any intelligent man can get out of 
them all that he needs in a very short 
time. I believe also in stories, and I 
love to read them. But I do not believe 
in giving to them a proportion of time 
that takes away the possibility of other 
important things. 

Come back, then, to our one hour a 
day that any man can have if he will, 
for study and reading of the best things. 
One hour a day! So little! Is it worth 
while to bother about it? Well, let us 
see. One hour a day, every week, for 
forty weeks. That leaves a very generous 
allowance for the summer-time, when 
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one likes to be out-of-doors, even in the 
evening. How much can one read in an 
hour? Six or seven thousand words is no 
very hard task. ‘That would mean that, 
in one week, one could get comfortably 
through with a good book of the ordi- 
nary size. Forty: books a year! Not 
bad, in the case of a young man who 
fancies himself so busy that he cannot 
read at all! But some books are larger 
than that. We will not be over-exact- 
ing. So let us say any young man, who 
wishes to, can read twenty good books a 
year. 

It would take me too far if I tried 
now to indicate a course of reading— 
what books were best for a young man 
to try to get through with. As Kipling 
says: ‘* That is another story.’’ But, 
by reading twenty good books a year, 
any young man can get a good idea of 
the best things of the world in ten years. 
Here is an education that is open to all. 
Schools only begin the work. The truly 
educated man always educates himself. 
It is not now as in old days, when books 
were hard to get. The best things in 
all languages are now accessible in Eng- 
lish. Most young men could buy them 
with a fraction of the money he wastes. 
Or if not, in nearly all places to-day 
there are free libraries, and the great 
treasures of all the world’s thought are 
to be had for the asking. 

Think, then, before you throw away 
a winter’s leisure. 

Minot J. Savage. 


CITIZENSHIP, ROMAN AND 
. AMERICAN. 


Tue Apostle Paul was glad to claim 
the privilege of Roman citizenship, 
which freed him from death at the hands 
of Jewish fanatics and guaranteed his. 
trial before the judges of the emperor at 
Rome. This distinction often brought 


not only safety, as in the case of the 
great apostle to the Gentiles, but honor 
and consideration from all men, who 
recognized the irresistible power of the 
Roman empire, which supported, if the 
necessities of the case required, those 
who could lay claim to this title, whether 
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in Italy or in the farthest bounds of its 
vast domain. If a Roman citizen suf- 
fered harm or outrage at the hands of 
men of any nation, the advance of 
Roman legions upon the territories of 
the aggressor, if satisfaction was not 
promptly given, was sure and swift ; and 
strong indeed was the country which did 
not quail before the onset of the trained 
legionaries, who came to right the wrongs 
of him who claimed the protection of 
the Senate and Roman people. There is 
something, even in this time so distant 
from the long-buried past, that causes us 
to thrill with admiration when we read 
the story of a poor stranger in far-off 
Bithynia or Dacia, beset by savage foes 
and seemingly defenseless, yet claiming 
rightfully the title of Roman citizen and 
strong in this mighty zgis, knowing that, 
even if he perished, the eagles of the 
legions would sweep over the hills and 
fields of the land that had wronged him 
and would exact a vengeance stern and 
sure. 

Under the republic, the Roman citizen, 
even of humble origin, who possessed 
ability and industry, might hope to rise 
to positions of the highest honor, the 
command of armies, the consulship, the 
control of a great province. But the 
proud civilization of Rome and her Con- 
stitution could not in the truest sense 
prot@t her citizens. Did they strive for 
added liberty, for the alleviation of 
misery among the masses, for a more 
enlightened appreciation of the privileges 
guaranteed by the Constitution? Then 
too often, like the Gracchi, these patriots 
fell before the fury of those whose 
schemes and plans their. wholesome 
endeavors thwarted. When personal 
ambition and the lust for absolute sway 
stirred the heart, the safeguards of citi- 
zenship and the rights of person and 
property were swept away before the 
unreasoning rage of a Marius or the cold 
calculating cruelty of a Sulla. 

The freedom of the republic and the 
life of the Constitution were menaced by 
the seekers after imperiality. Cicero, 
with a courage which was a glorious 
atonement for the timidity of earlier 
days, and with a matchless eloquence in 
which flowers of diction yielded to stern 
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invective, attempted to stop the march 
of despotism ; the reward of the friend 
of liberty and the father of his country 
was death at the hands of those whose 
duty it was to uphold the Constitution. 

And after this overthrow of the repub- 
lic, what then was citizenship? Even 
under the best of the emperors, it was 
little more than a memory, little better 
than a shadow. Under Augustus and 
Trajan, Hadrian and the Antonines, it 
might mean a complimentary consulship, 
a dignified senatorship which recorded 
the will of the emperor and voted him 
the honors of apotheosis. But even 
under these wise and humane princes, 
freedom of action was as impossible as 
the revivification of the .republic ; free- 
dom of speech and an assertion of per- 
sonal rights were among the traditions of 
earlier centuries. The surest road to 
such preferment as was possible lay along 
the line of praises of the emperor’s policy 
and panegyrics upon his virtues and his 
triumphs in war. 

Under humane emperors, the right of 
citizenship allowed Romans to speak in 
terms of criticism and indignation con- 
cerning sovereigns who, when living, 
had rendered themselves odious through 
folly and crime. But no prince would 
brook, and no Roman safely dared to 
make, strictures upon the ruler of the 
day. Under emperors like Nero, 
Caligula, and Domitian, freedom of 
speech was forgotten, personal rights 
were a mockery, and the highest privilege 
of citizenship consisted in the power of 
defying the despotand then meeting the 
inevitable result—death by suicide or at 
the hands of the assassins of the chief. 

The story of personal and political 
rights during those days is one long page 
of farces, when men yielded will and 
person to the emperor’s whim—of trage- 
dies, when a few bold spirits, longing for 
the freedom of the better times, made 
assertion of manhood and gave up life 
itself for love of liberty. The hand 
would grow weary in writing the list of 
those whose virtues and exploits provoked 
the rage and envy of the tyrants and 
whose greatness of soul and generous 
deeds won for them only the silence of 
death. 
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On the other hand, on a foundation 
so insecure and treacherous was the per- 
sonal safety of the emperors based, that, 
of the first forty-three sovereigns, about 
thirty met death by violence. Thus we 
see how impotent, when it came to a 
crucial test, was the power of an imperi- 
ality founded not upon guaranteed rights 
of citizenship and the respect of those 
comparatively free, but upon ambition 
gratified at the sacrifice of unnumbered 
lives, upon avarice satiated by the con- 
fiscation of thousands of estates, of 
inherent barbarity glutted by the slaughter 
of malefactor and innocent Christian 
alike, upon lust which reckoned self alone 
as sacred. 

It is true that among the Cesas we 
see colossal figures whose virtues 
redeemed their age and to whom history 
does well to pay court; but where we 
behold, through the vista of the centu- 
ries, here and there a Trajan, a Hadrian, 
an Antonine of blessed memory, we see 
many Neros and Caligulas and Domi- 
tians, lives which were a reproach to the 
commonwealth and an outrage upon 
ancient civilization. 

We cannot but look with profound 
admiration upon the achievements of 
Roman jurists and upon the laws of 
Rome, many of them excellent in theory 
and in spirit, even if rendered null and 
powerless by the schemes of demagogues 
and the might of tyrants; we read with 
increasing interest and delight the pro- 
ductions of her poets, historians, and 
orators ; we regard with amazement the 
triumphs of her legiofs and the superb 
generalship of their leaders. But this 
great mistress of the ancient world was 
lacking in the true essentials of national 
prosperity and happiness; namely, a 
sleepless watchfulness over the rights of 
citizenship, and provisions ‘‘to insure 
domestic tranquillity . and secure 
the blessings of liberty’’ to themselves 
and their posterity. 

By comparing our own government 
with the systems of the past and with 
other existing systems, we can better 
appreciate the privileges which we enjoy 
and the grand Constitution under which 
we live. In founding and maintaining 
our government, ovr ancestors had the 
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errors of the centuries to warn them, the’ 


wisdom of the ages to guide them. We 
cannot claim that we have had immunity 
from wars and sufferings ; these are seen, 
in the history of the world, to be a part 
of the heritage of the race. Our people 
have made, and will probably make 
again, mistakes in governmental policy ; 
for to err is not only the misfortune of 
individuals, but of nations as well. In 
the list of our Presidents, two have been 
laid low by the bullet of the assassin ; 
but these two splendid men fell through 
the fanaticism of individuals, amid the 
wide-spread sympathy of their country- 
men—not, as did so many Roman 
emperors, amid the execration of human- 
ity. 
Looking far back upon the govern- 
ments of Greece and Rome and acknowl- 
edging every excellence which their 
warmest panegyrist could claim, examin- 
ing without prejudice the systems under 
which all other nations now live and 
finding in some of them much to admire, 
then turning our eyes upon this fair land, 
we must, however calm and dispassionate, 
with gratitude to God, upon the recog- 
nition of whose justice and guidance our 
Declaration of Independence is founded, 
and with a thrill of patriotic pride, real- 
ize that, of all nations and peoples of 
the earth, we have the grandest govern- 
ment, which guarantees—ta- ~meD. 
within its bounds the btéssings. of freedon 
and the rights of ciffzenship. 








MANNERS AND NRHE/.WANT™ 
THEM ’? - 
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SomE of us are old enough to remem- 


ber an adage in our copy-books, declar- 
ing that ‘‘manners make the man, the 
want of them the fellow,’’ being Lord 
Chesterfield’s parody of Pope’s assertion 
that ‘‘ worth makes the man,’’ etc. The 
courtly and witty earl was a wise man, 
in his limited worldly fashion. He well 


knew that worth unaided by courteous 
and agreeable manners is likely to remain 
long unrecognized in a world the major- 
ity of whose inhabitants never trouble 
themselves to look beneath the surface. 
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The old comparison about wood and 
varnish is another way of putting the 
same truth. Unpolished mahogany is 
not so showy as varnished pine, and, by 
the unknowing, who form the bulk of 
the population everywhere, will be less 
highly esteemed. As we cannot re-make 
the world, our wisest course is to add 
manners to worth, and polish the fine 
wood so that it may not be slighted in 
favor of the poorer sorts. 

And what are ‘‘manners’’? They 
may be either good or bad, being merely 
our habitual ways of doing things; but 
the word in the Chesterfieldian sense 
implies those graces of behavior which 
are partly acquired from tuition and 
partly inherited from generations of cul- 
tivated ancestors, perfection resulting 
from the combination of the two. To 
be devoid of both is to be poor indeed. 

To allow children to grow up without 
careful conscientious attention to their 
manners is one of the cruelest things a 
parent can do. That deportment is not 
a branch of all public-school training 
is a deplorable fact, but one that can 
cause no astonishment. It is a grand 
thing that we have the schools at all. 
This we must remember while waiting 
patiently and hopefully for improvement. 

In private schools, more or less atten- 
tion is usualiy paid to manners ; but it is 
upon the home training that the main 
dependence must be placed. Really 
good manners are not a mere gilding 
which may be broken or tarnished, show- 
ing the coarse fibre beneath. They are 
rather the varnish which penetrates the 
wood, bringing out its finest grain. 

The boy who is a gentleman in fact is 
so at home, to his mother, his sisters, 
his younger brothers ; and he is so at all 
times, not merely when strangers are by. 
Harry S—— has been carefully taught 
by his father’s example and at a good 
dancing-school, how to enter a room and 
how to bow gracefully in the house or to 
lift his cap on the street. But he is not 
a gentleman, nor can the most superficial 
observer ever mistake him for one; 
because he allows his selfishness to 
appear in taking the best peach from the 
fruit-basket, and his arrogance in the way 
in which he addresses the servants. 
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James K shows the slightness of 
his polish in the way in which he will 
push ahead of others in mounting the 
stairs of the elevated railroad, and 
elbowing others that he may secure the 
best seat. It used to be conceded that 
American men were more courteous to 
women than were those of any other 
nation. This was a thing to be proud 
of, and all true Americans are very sorry 
that it can no longer always be said. 

At the ticket-office of an ‘‘ L”’’ train, 
an old lady found a little difficulty in 
gathering up her change; this would not 
have caused a delay of more than five 
seconds, had not a young man of about 
twenty years chosen to push his hand in 
over hers, shoving a part of her small 
change upon the floor. Even then, he 
did not have the grace to apologize or 
offer to pick up the change he had caused 
to fall, but almost knocked the poor old 
lady over in his rush to catch the train, 
while she was the involuntary cause of 
delaying a score of people behind him. 
Some of these were well mannered 
enough not to seem annoyed, but others 
manifested their ill breeding by audible 
grumbles and more or less forcible push- 
ing. 

Leaving the train, another ‘‘ young 
man ina hurry’’ hit his foot against the 
cane of an old man in such a way as to 
knock it down between the car and the 
platform, to a position whence it was 
afterward rescued by the station guard, 
the young man having gone on his rush- 
ing way with nothing but a glance at the 
result of his haste. That the old man 
had not been knocked over, instead of 
the cane, was apparently only a happy 
chance. 

In a surface-car, a workman, appar- 
ently a stone-mason, tired from his day’s 
work, was so much of a gentleman that 
he rose to give his seat to an aged 
woman. Thanking him, while taking 
the necessary one step to accept his 
proffered kindness, a young woman on 
the other side slipped into the vacated 
seat, aided by a young man who was in 
her company. ‘The workman and the 


old woman looked at each other sympa- 
Then the workman looked 
She gave a super- 


thetically. 
at the young woman. 
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cilious smile and looked up at her com- 
panion. ‘The latter also smiled in the 
same way. ‘Then the polite workman, a 
very solid specimen of manhood, deliber- 
ately and silently planted one of his big 
bvots crushingly upon the patent-leather 
toe of the other and kept it there, 
regardless of words or struggles, until 
the young woman came to the relief of 
her escort by leaving her seat. When 
both had left the car and the old woman 
had taken the seat intended for her, 
there was a general smile of sympathy 
among the passengers. ‘The rude couple 
were exceedingly well dressed, but no 
one in that car could have been per- 
suaded that either of them had ever 
known the first glint of real gentlemanly 
or gentlewomanly feeling. 

We pass from these to consider a case 
which is too true not to be strange. 

A yovng man who prided himself 
upon his fine manners had become 
almost a laughing-stock among _ his 
friends, because of his exaggerations of 
etiquette, showing his continual con- 
sciousness that he was on exhibition. 

Yet his polish was hardly ‘‘ skin deep,’’ 
as evidenced on an occasion when he 
and his sister had gone in his coupé to 
some social function in Washington, 
where he was expected to stay while his 
sister went on to another. Just as he 
had left the carriage, the sister espied a 
friend whom she pressed to occupy the 
vacated seat, as they were going the same 
way. The invited friend had hardly 
taken her seat when the young man 
hastily reappeared, and, in a manner 
expressive of much annoyance, told his 
sister that he had concluded to go on with 
her to Senator Blank’s, meanwhile look- 
ing daggers at his sister’s friend, in whose 
house he would never remain seated 
while she was standing. Now he almost 
demanded that she leave her seat; and 
she would have done so, but for com- 
passion on the sister, who was suffering 
shame enough for her brother’s impolite- 
ness. 

The mother who has taught her son to 
habitually avoid placing himself in the 
most comfortable chair in the room, 
that it may remain free for the use of his 
elders or his sisters, has done something 
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more for him than if she had merely 
taught him to rise and offer the chair 
when others enter. The father who has 
taught his daughter to receive an act of 
manly courtesy not merely with formal 
acknowledgment, but with a gracious- 
ness that is at once frank and modest, 
has bestowed upon her a possession of 
value that time will not tarnish. 

These are the cases where manners 
literally ‘‘make’’ the man or the 
woman. ‘They have penetrated the fibre 
of the nature, as dyes that of the fabric, 
and by so much have lessened whatever 
natural tendencies there may have been 
to selfishness and arrogant assumption. 

Helen Evertson Smith. 


GHOSTS. 


Hark ! how the storm rages, a furious 
wind beating and bending the trees and 
driving sheets of rain against the win- 
dows. Pile on the wood, for the night is 
chilly though it is midsummer. Unearthly 
hands seem trying the doors, and skele 
ton fingers tapping on the drenched 
panes for shelter from the tempest. ‘The 
flitting firelight throws strange shadows 
on the walls. It is a night to recall tales 
of ghosts and goblins and the cruelty of 
Captain Kidd. Through yonder dark- 
draped doorway, one half expects to see 
a haggard Continental enter, proudly 
defiant in his rags, and ground his mus- 
ket on the sounding hearthstone, or, 
from that curtained corner, a quaint old 
man emerge, clad in a snuff-colored coat 
and silver shoe-buckles, his queue tied 
with a rusty black ribbon, and reach for 
the ancient leather-handled sword that 
hangs above the mantel. 

For the air seems full of wind-blown 
spirits to-night, and I feel as if my great- 
great-great-grandfather, who was _ be- 
headed by a British soldier during the 
Revolution, turns uneasily under the old 
brown headstone and reaches for his head 
in the coffin beside him. 

Time was when every family of any 
importance had its ghost. I will men- 


tion one or two instances that were well 
vouched for and have come under the 
observation of either my friends or 
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myself. Sgme years ago, in my native 
village, the belle of the place was wooed 
and won against her mother’s wishes by 
a wild youth who spent his days in idle- 
ness and his nights at the tavern. Before 
the honeymoon waned, the young wife’s 
eyes were often red with weeping and 
her delicate flesh bore bruises from a 
heavy hand. In her last illness, she 
turned with loathing from her brutal 
master, shrank at his touch, and shud- 
dered piteously at the sound of his voice. 
Robed in her white wedding-dress, she 
was borne to the churchyard across the 
way, the cozy cottage in which she passed 
the six short. months of her married life 
was closed, and the youthful widower 
returned to his carousals at the Half-way 
House before the funeral wreaths had 
withered on her breast. The road from 
the tavern to his father’s house led by 
the churchyard ; and nightly, as he rode 
home reeling from his revels, his young 
bride, in her grave-stained wedding- 
dress, glided from the churchyard gate 
and flitted before him to the deserted 
cottage, in the dark doorway of which 
she disappeared. He was a dare-devil 
fellow, not a bit superstitious, nor did his 
brutal treatment of the fragile creature 
who had trusted herself to his care 
trouble his callous conscience in_ the 
least; but he became afraid to venture 
out after dark, and finally left the village. 

A strange incident occurred at the 
death-bed of a relative of mine—an old 
Scotch physician, for many years a wid- 
ower. ‘The last breath had fluttered from 
his lips, his limbs had assumed the rigid- 
ity of death, and his weeping daughters 
were about to withdraw, when his eyes 
flared open and he cried in a loud clear 
voice: ‘‘Children, I have seen your 
mother !’’ after which he expired. 

In the parlor of the old house where 
I was born, two ghostly duelists were 
said to appear by the high mantel and 
cross swords with a loud clash and flying 
sparks just at daybreak. My grand- 


mother, a very strong-minded woman, 
stoutly maintained that she had seen 
them. 

Ghosts still flourish in the Blue Grass 
region—for the credulous darky, at least. 
At Washington, Ky., there is an old 
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bridge reputed to be haunted at night- 
fall by a decapitated duelist, and a branch 
of the old Chief-Justice Marshall family 
settled there owns a phantom which has 
never failed, it is said, to visit the house 
before a death—like the White Lady of 
the Hohenzollerns. In this same sleepy 
little town lived until a few years ago, 
when she was gathered to her fathers, 
Aunt Judy Key, a spinster who loved 
hoops and tea and was devoted to the 
memory of her unfortunate nephew, 
Philip Barton Key—who was never called 
anything but Barton Key among his kin. 
She knew all the traditions of the neigh- 
borhood and was a fund of information 
about local superstitions. She would tell 
you that it was bad luck to lay a parasol 
on the bed or to put on your left shoe 
first in the morning, and that a bird fly- 
ing in at the window foretold a death in 
the family, as did the lowing of your 
cow or a winding-sheet on your bed- 
room candle. ‘To her, it was a sign of 
dire misfortune to see the new moon 
over her left shoulder, or dream of 
muddy water or of dancing, or for a cat 
to cross her path—a black cat especially 
—when she was starting on a journey, or 
to return to the house for a forgotten 
article. She believed that to go out at 
one door and in at another was sure to 
bring bad luck into the house, and to 
count carriages in a funeral cortége was 
inviting all kinds of woe. 

But the fire is falling to ashes—see, 
the last red spark expires. Good-night! 

Minna Irving. 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


A MOTHER’S love is something of a 
paradox: extremely selfish, yet most 
unselfish ; all-demanding, yet all-sacrific- 
ing. In thecase of the only son, exhib- 
ited in all its intensity: the memory or 
experience of which is, to the man, the 
great protection and saving element of 
his life, yet often, during its existence, 
is also, to him, one of the greatest 
tyrannies he endures. 

He is always a child, to the mother. 
Probably the most pathetic and one of 
the greatest tragedies in a woman’s life 
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is when she dimly realizes—she never 


wholly admits it—that her son has 
reached man’s estate and is going to 
leave her, to go forth into the world. 
Fain would she hold him back and keep 
him near her: sufficient unto her if she 
can have the beloved presence close at 
hand. And if he should submit, sacri- 
fice for her, necessarily becoming some- 
what effeminate, failing to get that broad 
grasp of humanity which comes from 
commingling with one’s fellow-creatures, 
still does he become more than ever 
precious to her. And if at times she 
institutes comparisons, as she infallibly 
must, still she does not admit, even to 
herself, that he is not the greatest and 
best, because he is hers. ‘The mature 
love of a mother seems to combine that 
semi-hero-worship of the maid for her 
chosen lover with the divine instinct of 
maternity, the noblest form of possession 
and ownership. 

The son often realizes all this; yet 
there comes to him the time when he 
feels that he wishes to go forth into the 
world, to make a name and fortune for 
himself, and to find that which shall be 
nearer and dearer to him than mother, 
father, kindred, or friends—a_ wife. 
Once there, he finds he is enjoying a 
new-found existence, in which he uncon- 
sciously revels. He oftentimes stops and 
reproaches himself, accusing himself of 
hardness of heart and thoughtlessness of 
those at home. But, in spite of himself, 
he enjoys his new life with a new-born 
delight. He experiences a sense of free- 
dom, of mastery of himself; and 
although the memory of the mother 
chastens and softens him, he prefers the 
new life to the old. In every step he 
takes now, there is a feeling of discovery, 
one of the most precious in a man’s 
breast. Then, if he is victorious in his 
contest with the world, comes the joy of 
possession. ‘Then comes the age of love, 
the wooing—his second conquest, a 
maiden’s heart—then parenthood, old 
age, and death. 

And during this time, the mother has 
not changed one bit. If she sees him, 
he remains the same to her. His 
changes, progressions, or retrogressions 
do not affect her ideal a particle. If she 


sees him seldom or not at all, she carries 
one picture of him in her heart; and 
when he appears, in whatever form, it is 
that alone she recognizes and welcomes. 

Such is a mother’s love. A wonderful, 
a holy sentiment, the memory of which 
should so soften and chasten a man as to 
make him true, pure, and honorable 
through all ages to come. 

But often, although the young man 
tries not to think so, this all-pervading 
mother-love becomes rather irksome to 
him. So used has she become to this 
careful—and, if loving, still suspicious 
—espionage, that as long as he is with 
her, be he six or sixty, she fully believes 
he can do nothing without her, and feels 
absolutely troubled while he is out of her 
sight. 

Occasionally the mother can enter 
wholly into the feelings of the son, her 
pride being equal to her love, even as the 
son can often put himself in the mother’s 
place, and appreciate and respect a 
mother’s solicitude and loving anxiety. 
Too many sons cannot, but, with a man’s 
careless indifference, ignore or really fail 
to understand a mother’s natural brood- 
ing tenderness. 

So, in this natural progress and edu- 
cation of the succeeding generations, it 
is well if the mother and son can yield 
each to the other. When the time comes 
for your boy to go forth into the world, 
mother, restrain him not, for it is a nec- 
essary part of his life. He must have 
intercourse with the world sooner or 
later; and the sooner he acquires the 
knowledge, the better. Let him buy his 
experience as early and as cheaply as 
possible. And be assured, if rightly 
constituted, the son will treasure the 
memory of his mother’s love, which will 
prove his best safeguard. 

But, as we have said before, the boy 
will naturally enjoy his new-found life ; 
and if the life at home has become too 
close and oppressive, if he has been kept 
at home too long, it will come as asense 
of freedom, and the memory of the old 
life will be distasteful to him. 

So, mother, give your son an easy if 
firm rein, and, when he feels ready to 
leap the home moat, do not hold him 
back, but let him go cheerfully. And, 
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‘son, remember that this is always one of 
woman’s greatest heart-aches, and let the 
rupture be as gentle as possible, and 
never forget to keep a tender remem- 
brance of it. 

William Francis Sage. 


A NEW KIND OF HEROINE. 


Mr. KirRKLAND’S stories are always 
impressive, but he must henceforth be 
accredited the discovery of an entirely 
new genus of heroine. The title to this 
discovery, though ‘‘ Quite Plain,’’—pub- 
lished in THE New Pererson for June, 
1893—is obviously misleading. So 
ingenuous, so impersonal, that it might 
mean the Cheops, a problem in Euclid, 
or that new language the monkeys are 
engaged in teaching Professor Garner. 
The one thing it could not mean is a 
modern tea-gown. Frivols forbid that it 
should ever be quite plain. 

Who would have read the story, if by 
any means it could have been inferred 
that this enigmatical title had reference 
to a woman? The first duty of a heroine 
is to be beautiful, and the tour de force 
of a novelist is to exalt these charms. 
One wonders what becomes of all the 
pretty women outside the pages of a 
novel, for plain women are encountered 
everywhere. That is, women with lips 
not strictly coral; ears not exactly sea- 
shell; bangs not invariably of Midas- 
lustre. 

We are uninformed whether Mr. Kirk- 
land’s heroine is indigenous to the soil, 
or if she ‘‘ sprang full-helmeted from the 
brow of Jove’’; but as there is no hint 
of her being divinely tall or most divinely 
fair, we are justified in believing that she 
is not of the goddess type, but a capable, 
refined, and loving-hearted girl, one who 
in real life seldom fails in obtaining that 
highest happiness in the welfare of 
womanhood—a good husband. 

‘God must have loved plain people,’’ 
said the great Lincoln, ‘‘or He would 
not have made so many of them.’’ We 
have no fault with the time-honored 
type of loveliness depicted by the novel- 
ists, except that.it becomes a trifle 
monotonous. Mr. Kirkland recognized 
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this phase of the situation and has turned 
it to account in a veritable heart-romance. 
‘It goes without saying’’ that an expe- 
rience of the sort is unique only on 


paper. At home and in society, the 
woman who is endowed with tact and 
charm possesses that without which 


beauty alone is powerless. 
Isadore Baker. 


WHITE ELEPHANTS FOR THE 
BRIDE. 


As a mark of esteem, the Rajah of 
Bali made Lord Minto a present of five 
little boys and two little girls. You can 
imagine the smile of conscious generosity 
on the rajah’s countenance, and the well- 
bred solemnity on that of the English- 
man, at the moment of the gift and its 
reception. What is humorous to us may 
be pain to others, and the white elephant, 
the most humorous of animals to those 
who view its exhibition, may be the béte 
noir of its exhibitor. For it is very 
funny for a bride to receive seventeen 
lamps as wedding-gifts when she is to 
marry an estimable bank-clerk whose 
largest possession is his ambition and his 
determination to outdo every other 
bank-clerk under the sun. I speak with 
feeling ; I am that bride. With seven- 
teen lamps in an apartment of four 
rooms, life might be said to be one long 
ray of cheerfulness. It is scarcely so. 
Again, I had given to me eight very 
pretty clocks. Some of them will go 
without the slightest provocation, and 
we have so much time we may be said to 
be bordering on eternity. 

What shall I do to these disturbers of 
early marital relations, these seventeen 
lamps and eight clocks, some of which 
go without the slightest provocation? 
The rajah’s gift to Lord Minto had its 
awkwardnesses, but I really think it not 
more puzzling, not to speak of its conse- 
quential exasperation, than such an undue 
amount of illumination and time as has 
been affectionately bestowed upon my 
husband and myself. If one’s enemies 
had done this, well and good. But one’s 
friends! The old adage: Defend us from 
our—white elephants. 

Lucem ad Tempus. 

















AN’S inhumanity to man is popu- 
larly supposed to be the cause of 


the primal curse of poverty. That 
we have the poor always with us is no 
excuse for not lifting hands to do away with 
much of the misery of want; that shiftless- 
ness, stupidity, disregard for the common 
care of the future implanted in the heart 
may be the reason of much of the misery 
of the very poor shifts no responsibility from 
the more fortunate, if more careful. That 
poverty might be wiped out if the intercom- 
munion of men meant brotherly love has 
been asserted and denied over and over 
again; philanthropists who build homes and 
hospitals for the indigent, those who make 
life among the unfortunate lowly a mission, 
believe that, were their efforts common to 
all, the cry of the needy would be effectu- 
ally stopped; while on the other hand, 
philosophy proves to the satisfaction of itself 
that there must always be a high and a low, 
a Dives and a Lazarus, and that, the greater 
the cultivation and thought of men, the 
greater the depth of those who refuse culture 
and thought on the same plane. 

But philosophy and unsympathy with 
sincere suffering are not one and the same 
thing; the philosophy of want is sad if 
helpful, and the philosophy of help is the 
best of all. A man’s carelessness pursues 
him as one of his misfortunes, and the old 
myth of the ant and the grasshopper is no 
moral lesson to the cicada, who has not the 
sense to store up against a time of need, as 
it should be none to the ant, who hoards 
more than it can use, and gives of nothing 
that it labors to save. All high-flown senti- 
ment and wise maundering fall flat in the 
presence of abject misery and misfortune, 
and this is what is unhappily known in large 
cities. 

It is said that Boston has not the slums 
of New York, that those of the metropolis 
of to-day are better than those in the metrop- 
olis yet to be—Chicago. But Boston as 
well as Philadelphia has its lower strata, and 
there are suffering and ignorance and vice, 
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and these are a crying thing which should 
and can be appeased by the willing hand 
and the sympathetic heart. ; 

Many sins have been committed in the 
name of Christianity, despite the sorrow of 
its Founder; and the rack and the Inquisi- 
tion of martyrdom are still in use where 
there is a neighborhood in which human 
souls look out from reeking cellars of awful- 
ness, where shame is unknown and vice 
has lost its only virtue in ceasing to lurk, 
and faces the day with impunity. And 
where shame and vice exist, there travails 
something better, and striving innocence 
holds till the last to the rags of purity that 
cover it. 

The amelioration of suffering argues well 
for civilization, and civilization must heed 
neither vice nor virtue—merely stamp out 
corruption, which is the life of the one and 
the death of the other. Civilization may 
become a thing of ledgers and day-books, 
as frequently religion -refuses recognition of 
individuality and labors en masse. The 
higher civilization, as the higher religion, is 
help of the unfortunate and the individual 
unfortunate. 

The horrors, the infinite misery of the 
lots of thousands in our beautiful cities 
might well make us pause in our condem- 
nation of ignorance, carelessness, and even 
vice. If the philanthropist or the philos- 
opher is right need not enter into the quest- 
ion, if poverty must exist or be effectually 
done away with should be left to the logi- 
cians ; sorrow is very illogical, suffering for- 
gets its philosophy, and abject want holds 
up attenuated hands in squalor and disease 
and begs for that blessing of sympathy 
which is the finite expression of the Infinite 
within us and removes us from the lower 
order of brutes. The Inferno of civilization 
is our content to regard suffering as the lot 
of some, and take no helpful step toward it. 


Civilization’s Inferno. By B. O. Flower, author of 
** Lessons Learned from Other Lives,” etc. Boston: 
Arena Publishing Co. 
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Dedicated to the women of America, 
«“ What America Owes to Women”’ comes 
in its beautiful dress of white and gold, a 
National Exposition souvenir. In her pre- 
face, Mrs. Farmer says: ‘‘As American 
women have been imperfectly represented 
to the world, it is our aim in this volume to 
give a pen-portrait of the American woman, 
past and present ; not in the way of, boastful 
assertions nor by pleading for her rights 
which have already been awarded her, but 
by statements of her achievements in the 
lines of literature, philanthropy, church 
work, education, science, industry, medicine, 
business, art, music, invention, home life, 
domestic science, etc., that thereby the subtle 
yet powerful influence of woman in the 
developnient of this great country may be 
manifested and strengthened.”” In a fine 
book of some five hundred pages, this aim 
has been fruitfully carried out. With chap- 
ters by Julia Ward Howe, Lydia Hoyt 
Farmer, Virginia F. Townsend, Jane G. 
Austin, Lucy Larcom, Linda T. Guilford, 
Mrs. Elroy M. Avery, Mrs. U. S. Grant, 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, Jessie Benton 
Fremont, Mrs. Frank Leslie, Annie Jenness 
Miller, Ellen Olney Kirk, Susan E. Dicken- 
son, Gail Hamilton, Frances E. Willard, 
Mary A. Livermore, “ Jennie June,’’ Grace 
H. Dodge, Mary Putnam Jacobi, and Clara 
Lanza, one ought to get a clear exposition 
upon the position of women in any branch 
of the work of the world of to-day, and not 
only of women’s work in our own country. 
There is something peculiarly interesting in 
‘every chapter of the book, each chapter 
having its own individuality as coming from 
a hand distinct from the work of its neigh- 
bors. The labor of getting all these various 
data must have been enormous, and the 
indomitable energy of woman proves itself 
in this if in nothing else. The book isa 
valuable acquisition to any library, and the 
only adverse criticism to it is for the por- 
traits liberally scattered through its pages. 
These portraits of representative American 
women are not always good as likenesses, 
while as bits of art they have a cheap look 
and are sometimes badly done. 


The Countess di Brazza sends a book on 
old and new lace in Italy, as exhibited in the 
Columbian Exhibition. The book is nota 
catalogue, and it is very much more than it 


What America Owes to Women, Edited by Lydia 
Hoyt Farmer, with an introduction by Julia Ward 
Howe. Buffalo, Chicago, New York : Charles Wells 
Moulton. 

A Guide to Old and New Lace in Italy, exhibited at 
Chicago in 1893. By Cora A. Slocomb di Brazza. 
Chicago: W. B. Conxey Co. 
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describes itself to be—i.e., a guide. Itisa 
succinct history of lace, from its origin to 
the present day. The golden age of lace, 
from 1500 to the French Empire, is described, 
and the different schools in cobwebby fabric. 
The final chapter is devoted to modern laces 
and their makers. An Italian sala of the 
sixteenth century is in the Fair, and in this 
the directresses have placed cases of the 
beautiful laces, which are so arranged as to 
give the history of the dainty work at a 
glance. In the Countess di Brazza’s book 
is a portrait of Queen Margherita, whose 
love of lace is so well known. 


The question is always being asked: 
How can a woman make money? A book 
this month has courage to show the way. It 
is addressed to different classes of young 
women: farmers’ daughters, who have a 
better chance than almost any other class to 
make money at home;; to girls fresh from 
college, anxious for greatness ; and to those 
who are determined to strike out for them- 
selves and to be no longer dependent on 
someone else for every dollar they spend. 
Every word in this small book is practicable, 
and, written in its nervous style, is pleasant 
reading to others than those whom it is 
intended most to benefit. Surely the author 
may sign herself ‘‘ The Girls’ Friend,”’ for, 
if in no other instance, she proves herself 
that friend in this. Appended to the main 
story are several essays: ‘‘ How to Dress 
Well ona Small Allowance,” “‘ How Homely 
Women may become Attractive,” ‘‘ House- 
keeping as a Trade,’’ etc. Altogether this 
appears to be one of the best books of its 
kind we have ever seen. 


Elocution and oratory must always claim 
attention in the world. Mr. Brown’s book, 
designed more especially for schools, gives 
clear and exact rules for the cultivation of 
an art attractive in the study as it is pleasant 
in its results. Apart from the stricter 
“lessons ’’ are a large number of ‘selec- 
tions,’ embracing some of the best short 
poems of classic and modern writers, and 
with them considerable noted prose. The 
book is not now first published, but its new 
edition proves its value to those who kro« 
most about such text-books. 


Mr. Winter's ‘“‘Shakespeare’s England 
is too well known to need a review at this 
time. His graceful English, his sympathy 


How Six Girls Made Money. By Marion Edmonds 
Roe. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 


Common-School Elocution and Oratory. By I. i. 


Brown, A.M. New York: Fowler & Wells Cor 
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with his subject, not to mention his poetic 
graciousness, have made the book a most 
welcome addition to the shelf of him who 
knows a little more of the great master of 
the minds of men than that he was a stroll- 
ing player and was once arrested by one 
Lucy for depredation. In its new and 
beautiful edition, with its wealth of illustra- 
tions, this promises to be one of the most 
charming books of what will soon be the 
holiday season. Some of the pictures are 
gems in themselves, irrespective of their 
value as exponents of the letter-press, and 
the generous number of them and the good 
taste in their selection make this edition a 
thing of beauty, the gold and green of the 
covering being no less in harmony and 
fitness. A well-done reproduction from a 
crayon portrait of the author acts as frontis- 
piece. The book is a delightful one in any 
dress; in its present garb, it is a valuable 
possession. 


Bound in mandarin yellow, with a green 
and silver dragon upon its cover, comes the 
“Chinese Nights’ Entertainment,” being 
forty stories told by almond-eyed folk actors 
in the romance of “ The Strayed Arrow.” 
The folk-stories, the traditions of a people, 
are a history of that people, taking one into 
the inner meaning of the lived life. The 
Sagas tell of giants, as do the gigantic tales 
which Wagner took for themes for tremen- 
dous harmony that made a revolution in the 
schools of music and is the beginning of a 
later school now on its way, if the moot 
question of its being a school of itself be 
not settled satisfactorily. The legends of 
most nations have lent themselves to mu- 
sic; but, outside of comic opera, little has 
been done to poetize the people whose most 
solemn oath is upon the bones of their 
ancestors. The music indigenous to-China 
does not recommend itself to the ears of the 
West, and the characteristics of China are 
for the most part a sealed chapter to us. 
Folk-stories of the people are well known 
and are as odd as the Scandinavian or the 
Arabian. In the beautiful book before us, 
a book whose paper and print are luxuries, 
the stories are new, none of the hackneyed 
ones appearing. This, with the fact that 
the numerous illustrations are by native 
artists, with that supreme contempt for per- 
spective so well known in like pictures, 
makes the volume a real novelty. It is 


Shakespeare’s England. By William Winter. New 
edition, revised, with illustrations. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. : 

Chinese Nights’ Entertainment. By Adele M. Fielde. 
Illustrated by native artists. New York: G. P. 
Putnem’s Sons. 
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published as one of the series of fairy-tales 
of the nations, the others so far being the 
English, Celtic, and Indian. The marvels 
here recited are not only for children, but 
the student will read them as a grateful 
page in the huge book of the world’s folk- 
lore. 


The difference between an old “ cook- 
book’’ and the volumes issued at the 
present day for the guidance of the pur- 
veyors to our appetites is something appall- 
ing. The chemistry of the kitchen was 
observed in the breach in the old time, and 
beef was “ meat,’’ and flour ‘‘ meal,” while 
you “‘scotched ” your “ hare’’ and stuck it 
in a pot with various herbs and spicgs, and 
let the flame do the rest. ‘The Easiest 
Way in Housekeeping and Cooking” has 
been an acquisition to the cook since its 
first issue in 1880. In the new edition, 
little is added to it, although the revisions 
are numerous. It found in its first form 
a number of young inexperienced house- 
keepers, who in a dozen years have through 
its agency grown experienced, and this 
must be the greatest praise that can be 
bestowed upon its teachings. Beside the 
rules concerning the management of a house 
in all its details and the preparing of suc- 
culent and dainty dishes, there is appended 
a chapter on sick-room cookery, in which 
many little bits tempting to the invalid and 
convalescent are discussed. 


The panorama of Chicago in “ The Cliff 
Dwellers” is really wonderful. The “ cliff 
dwellers’ are those who elect to live in the 
sky-scrapers of buildings of which the 
Windy City is so proud. The story opens 
with a description of the Clifton, a hazard- 
ous structure of eighteen stories’ height. 
The colony in the Clifton is enormous and 
heterogeneous, and one feels atomic in 
thinking of it all as under one roof. Every- 
thing, indeed, is large in the book. And 
the people! Here are actors, bankers, 
brokers, capitalists, architects, lawyers, 
dealers in mortgages, oil, stocks, pork, real 
estate, agents for insurance and railroads, 
besides cashiers, clerks, engineers, stenog- 
raphers, errand-boys, janitors—in fact, the 
tale is as crowded as is at present the city it 
describes, and as interesting and as rushing ; 
the characters have scarcely time for one 


The Easiest Way in Housekeeping and ne 
By Helen Campbell, author of ‘‘ In Foreign Kitch- 
ens,” ‘“‘Mrs. Herndon’s Income,” “ Prisoners of 
Poverty,’’ etc. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

The Cliff Dwellers; a novel. By Henry B. Fuller. 
New York: Harper & Bros. Received from J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 
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another, they tread upon the heels of those 
in front of them, everything impetuous, 
hurried, puzzling. The accepted character- 
istic phase of Chicago is here presented 
with considerable skill. But Mr. Fuller has 
left out another phase of the great town, 
where there is something else beside the 
hustling of the West. He has said not a 
word about the refinement there, the culture 
and the elegance which one may find in 
abundance, the rest and the quiet of a social 
phase as fine as that to be found in any 
large city far older than this, where culti- 
vated men and women create an atmosphere 
uncontaminated by the war and jostling of 
feverous “ push”’ and “grit.” The book is 
positive, consequently successful. 


“Mrs. Falchion’’ was the story which 
made the name of Gilbert Parker familiar 
to the reading public; in it, those who are 
pleased to call themselves critics saw the 
beginning of a career. ‘A _ Translated 
Savage,” built on slender and not always 
plausible lines, is not another “ Mrs. Fal- 
chion.’”’ But it is a very nice little story, 
and the “ savage,” Lali, a pathetic and noble 
figure. The marrying of the daughter of an 
Indian chief in order to spite his family, who 
have hindered marriage with the woman he 
loves, is not a very heroic proceeding on the 
part of a “hero,” and the afterward sending 
his wife in her blanket to the bosom of his 
family in their exclusive home hardly what 
one would look for in fiction which is said 
to be less strange than truth. In the present 
case, the outcome is successful; and not 
only does the be-blanketed heroine become 
an elegant success of a London season, but 
she succeeds in winning her husband's love 
when he comes to her after a four years’ 
absence. Lali is a very pretty character, 
and the brutal ridiculousness of her husband 
is atoned for by her. 


Conan Doyle’s detective stories are always 
ingenious. ‘The Sign of Four” is, as 
usual, an excellent story of its kind. It is 
quite proper to bring in India, now that 
every fourth or fifth book on the table 
recounts the adventures of a sahib or a 
mem-sahib. The India in this case is not 
obtrusive, and Sherlock Holmes and the 
doctor carry an exciting tale to an exciting 


The Translation of a Savage. By Gilbert Parker, 
author of ‘Pierre and His People,” ‘‘ The Chief 
Factor,” ‘“‘Mrs. Falchion,” etc. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Received from J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 


The Sign of Four. By A.Conan Doyle, author of 
“A Study in Scarlet,’’ ‘‘ Micah Clarke,” etc. Phila- 
delphia : J. B, Lippincott Co. 
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finish. Love must come into all extended 
tales; the love in Mr. Doyle's stories seems 
perfunctory and as though he introduced it 
under compulsion, consequently it is not so 
well done as otherwise it would be. 


«“ Third Hand High”’ has a preface which 
says ‘‘a man who can perceive no higher 
purpose in nature than the evolution of 
moral intelligence may well wonder why his 
life presents so many experiences irrelevant 
to any apparent needs or results in his own 
character and aims.’ Despite this preface, 
the author has given a very readable story, 
quick and consistent in action, and better 
in the early pages than the later. There is 
considerable power in portions of it, and the 
study of the effects of a million of dollars 
unexpectedly inherited by a hitherto poor 
man is interestingly told. It could easily 
have been made a much stronger tale, as 
the author possesses the elements of an 
original teller of stories and understands the 
characters he draws. 


The interest of ‘‘Ideala”’ is in no wise 
interfered with by the author’s greater suc- 
cess of ‘‘ The Heavenly Twins,” which has 
been praised and condemned without stint. 
“Ideala”’ is more than a story pure and 
simple, and is the recital of an earnest mind 
seeking the truth, stumbling now and then, 
but bravely going on. ‘‘ What help is there 
in the contemplation of perfection ready- 
made ?”’ asks the author. And so she takes 
the woman of her brain through the alco- 
holic or excitable stage, the jaundiced or 
embittered stage, and the putrefactive or 
unwholesome stage, until the inevitable 
effervescence has subsided and there is 
seen the approach of the calm that succeeds 
the turbulent heated weariness prone to 
minds like Ideala’s, singularly gifted and 
by fate allied to another mind lacking the 
ineffable traits of her own. For dramatic 
effect in a book in which that effect is kept 
out, one page is remarkable. It is the page 
where Ideala is at the death-bed of a girl 
who tells her what her husband is and then 
asks her to pray for her; and Ideala, who 
cannot pray, asks the policeman who guards 
her in the notorious house to do so. 


With an unfelicitous title, ‘Brothers and 
Strangers” is a remarkably good story. 
There are some of the cleverest bits in it— 


Third Hand High. 

Lee and Shepard. 

Ideala. By Sarah Grand, author of ‘‘ The Heavenly 

Twins,’ ‘“Singularly Deluded,” etc. New York: 

= Appleton & Co. Received from J. B. Lippincott 
O. 
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naturalness, humor, and an insight that in 
every chapter strikes one as something 
decidedly fresh. It is not so much in char- 
acterization that this success is attained, but 
in a general excellence and a simplicity 
whose results are exceedingly effective. The 
three brothers Butler are very well done: 
Arthur, the successful one, as carefully 
drawn and breathing as can be, his con- 
tempt for the brothers who fail to get on in 
the world, his crude misunderstanding of 
them from all points of view because they 
fail to appeal to him in one, indeed excel- 
lent. 


Brightness, breeziness, originality, and 
humor characterize Anna Fuller's “ Literary 
Courtship.” It is a splendid bit of fun, 
albeit a most interesting story. 


“?Tis but the fancy of an idle hour, 
Shut in betwixt the pages of a book, 


the author writes almost apologetically on 
the title-page. But one might well wish for 
several days of twenty-four ‘“idle’’ hours 
each, if as many such “ fancies’’ should be 
the outcome. In its dainty get-up, with 
charming bits of cuts heading each chapter, 
the little book is delightful and a fitting 
companion of the “ Pratt Portraits” from the 
same hand. The latter book takes us into 
New England suburbs, which are sketched 
with rare fidelity, while the “ Courtship” 
ceals with Pike’s Peak and the adjacent 
country. The two volumes are brochures, 
and indeed a possession for any library. 


George A. Hibbard’s short stories are 
always delightful. He has written one story 
which is about as fine an example of what 
the short story should be as can be found. 
This is “The Woman in the Case,” pub- 
lished some four years ago. Since then, 
his work has received every consideration ; 
and if at times he is a little too fine in his 
mode, he escapes the slightest accusation of 
doing anything slipshod. The half-dozen 
tales now bound into a volume have in 
them all the elements that go to make him 
one of the most successful of drawers on 
small canvases—a sincere regard for his 
theme, most careful diction, and roundness. 


Brothers and Strangers. 
Boston : Roberts Bros. 

A Literary Courtship. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Nowadays. and Other Stories. By George A. Hibbard, 
author of ‘‘Iduna, and Other Stories,”’ etc, Illus- 
trated. New York: Harper & Bros. Received from 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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The book is gotten up in most attractive 
style by the publishers. 


“The Bread-Winners”’ created consider- 
able comment when it was first published. 
The tale it told was interesting and had a 
purpose in it; years have not made it less 
interesting nor its story old. In its new 
dress, in lower-priced form, it is very wel- 
come indeed. 


Uncanny India can be gruesomely so. 
The land of jungles and jugglers is a fitting 
field for the disembodied. In ‘To Let,” 
the awesome predominates ; and.whether it 
be the Nautch girl whose dancing feet only 
are seen, or the bungalow where the spirit 
Khitmatgar hands on silver salvers iced pegs 
which result in the immediate death of their 
partakers, the unearthly is given pure and 
simple. The ghost story, ike every other 
story, has little that is new in it in these 
days, unless the telling of it is so clever that 
it is like meeting an old friend whose hand- 
grasp keeps the friendship ever new. ‘“ To 
Let” has its hand-grasp, even if it be a 
shadowy one and accompanied by the deli- 
cious terror of the ghastly. 


“The Silence of Dean Maitland” was a 
powerful tale. ‘‘The Reproach of Annes- 
ley,” its immediate successor, was a falling 
off. The series of short stories now offered 
by the author of these two novels shows the 
accomplished writer, and that is all. They 
are not unequal, but equal in lightness, and 
in several cases are as improbable as can 
well be wished by one who desires to be 
cajoled out of the probable and every-day 
tameness of things that go as they are 
expected to go. A bride married in the 
morning, who meets a former admirer on 
the train as she takes a remarkable tour, 
and permits him to call her by her maiden 
name, she by a strange lapse forgetting that 
she now bears her husband’s name, is not 
the least of the oddities. The gentleman of 
birth and fortune who plays “ cabby ” and 
drinks his tea out of his saucer, ‘‘ as cabbies 
do,” is odder. 


The Bread-Winners; a Social Study. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 

To Let. By B. M. Croker, author of “A Family 
Likeness,” ‘‘ Interference,” ‘‘Two Masters,’ etc. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Co. 


An Innocent Impostor, and Other Stories. By Max- 


well Grey, author of *‘ The Silence of Dean Mait- 
land,’ ** The Reproach of Annesley,”’ etc. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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UR NovEMBER NUMBER.—We have 
received so many compliments from 
the editors for the specimen pages 

sent out in advance for their inspection that 
we cannot resist thanking them here for 
their warm commendation. Weare confident 
that our readers will join in the praise and 
will admit that in various respects the num- 
ber is even an advance on its predecessors, 
satisfactory as they were. 

We are especially glad of the fact, for 
with this November issue begins the reduc- 
tion in price to one dollar a year. Our 
readers can see that there will be no change 
in the appearance or the merit of the Maga- 
zine. So far, indeed, from any approach to 
falling off in the slightest particular, we 
shall next year offer fresh novelties and still 
stronger attractions. A very few months 
convinced the reading public that a thor- 
oughly first-class hterary and artistic period- 
ical could be published at a lower rate than 
had ever before been attempted, and the 
rapid success of the Magazine enables us to 
reduce that low rate exactly one-half and 
yet keep THE NEW PETERSON up to its orig- 
ing! standard of excellence. 

This number is only a fair sample of what 
the Magazine will prove during 1894. The 
names of the editors and the list of contrib- 
utors are a guaranty that our promises will 
be more than fulfilled and that we shall 
provide a really model family periodical, the 
cheapness of which will be as phenomenal 
as its merit will prove exceptional. 


CAREFUL PREPARATION is essential to 
purity of foods. It is wisdom and economy 
to select those that are pure. The Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is 
prepared with the greatest care, and infants 
are assured the best. Grocers and druggists. 


New FRIENDS are essential to the well- 
being of old people. To keep the sympa- 
thies alive is to keep the very life of life; 
and this is done only by having close inter- 
course with the young, who reproduce in 
their own actions the hopes and mistakes— 
ah me! the mistakes too surely—from which 
we ourselves have suffered and smarted. 
If, however, they will take counsel by our 


experience ?—but they will not! Youth will 
run into dangers, advised or not; and the 
net which we see, they do not—the trap 
which we warn them against, they wilfully 
rush into. Still, for all the pain they give 
us when they are headstrong and masterful, 
they must hold their place in our lives, else 
shall we become fossilized and useless. We 
must make new friends, and younger ones, 
and carry our hearts backward to the past 
in memory, and forward to the future in 
sympathy. We must not narrow our circle, 
but.widen it. Old friends drop out of the 
ring, and their place knows them no more; 
but humanity remains, and love is imperish- 
able. We must go on loving our fellow- 
creatures—always loving them, always hop- 
ing, always adding to our store. Ingrati- 
tude, treachery, inconstancy may sadden us 
for the time, and break this bond and that, 
but the race remains; and while men live 
and women suffer, we have our work of 
sympathy cut out for us—while we ourselves 
live, friends new need never be wanting. 


THE SECRET of a good complexion is a 
clear and healthy skin. This is what may 
be gained by the use of Oxysalts. It is not 
a cosmetic, but an assister of nature. After 
a few applications, all impurities of the skin 
disappear, and the rosy tints of childhood 
come in their place. During its use, all 
powders and lotions are to be avoided, and 
the result will be a clear complexion. 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM is a sealed beauty 
to us until we have been to Japan. We may 
have studied it historically, and examined it 
scientifically, and praised it at the shows, 
but of its dainty majesty, the subtle powers 
of its frail grace, its exquisite individuality, 
we can feel nothing unless we have seen it 
in the land where roses are considered 
“vulgar” in comparison. For in Europe it 
is a queen in exile. We give it a habitation 
i> itself, and write leaderettes about it, but 
of its loyalty we have no inkling until we 
know it glorified as an emperor's crest. The 
delicacy of its color and cobweb line we 
realize but poorly until the Japanese artist 
interprets them for us as he interprets them 
only at home; and of the allegiance it can 
inspire, we are unaware until we have seen 
it holding undisputed sway upon a lacquer 
throne. 


ALL REMITTANCES should be made either 
by P. O. order, express, or check, made pay- 
able to the order of THE PETERSON MAGaA- 
ZINE Co. If neither of these can be had, send 
bank-notes or silver in a registered letter. 
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